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Disaster following Disas 
The last three years have been one continuous ‘Story of tro 
after trouble— 
MAKKOVIK, Labrador. Destruction by fire of Mission Station 


SIKONGE, Tanganyika Seny: Hospital must be rebuilt thre 
ravages by white ants, etc. 


TOBAGO. Montgomery Church must be demolished and rebuilt 


NOW, ANTIGUA, WEST INDIES. 
TWO HURRICANES, described as the “worst of the centur 
have damaged and destroyed Mission property. To re 
buildings alone will cost over £3,000. 


@ At no time has your help been more necessary. Please come to the re 
London Association in Aid of gaya oe 
Ddersawisam “ “iouson cee 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the Wor 
Church by serving as a training centre for the preparation of missionaries t 
co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘younger churches.’ It 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only i 
the atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for 
impartation of Life. , 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study im} |) 
Linguistics, Literacy education, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of 
Missions, and the Literary, Social and Religious backgrounds of Africa, India;{|| 
Latin America, Muslim countries and Philippines. Through the affiliated Schools |} 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, th 
Hartford School of Religious Education and the Institute of Church Social ice 
courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical subjects, Sociology, 
Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library with many speci 
collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 

Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent apon application to 
Rev. ROBERT T. PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATIO 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President. 
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‘THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


INTERNATIONAL (FOUNDED 1874) INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


FoR seventy-seven years this Society has been providing for the 

spiritual, social and physical needs of sufferers from leprosy, and of 

their children. It is the largest and oldest missionary--organization 

engaged in this Christian task, and its work is carried On in co-opera- 

- tion with the missionaries and national workers of 40 Protestant 
| missionary societies at over 100 stations in 19 different countries. 


In 1950 its ordinary expenditure was £204,460. 


The Mission endeavours to make of this work a practical demon- 
stration of the power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ to meet men’s 
need at every point. On the medical side the new Sulphone drugs are 

. yielding promising results but their cost makes a larger income 
necessary if they are to be made more generally available. _In the 
directly spiritual work there is a wide open opportunity of bringing 
to despairing men the treasures and the hope of the Gospel of the 

~ Resurrection. 


GIFTS for the maintenance and extension 
P of the work will be gratefully received. 


General Secretary: 
| A. DONALD MILLER, 7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 





































THE ASIATIC REVIEW 


HE articles in the Asiatic Revigw are written by 

trained observers, with long experience of the problems 
they discuss, and accustomed to present their facts in an 
unbiassed manner. Their names are an index of experts 
on the subjects which they treat. The reader has the advantage 
of the best materials being placed before him, and can draw 
his own conclusions. 


HEREVE 





Indian affairs are discussed with great authority, and this 
section includes the proceedings of the East India Association. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘In no other periodical 
can there be found so many expressions of opinion by well- 
known people on Indian questions.’ 


The study of Far Eastern problems has for a long time been 
a regular feature of the Asiatic Revizw. Recent con- 
tributors include : Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, O. M. Green, 
Dr Victor Purcell, Wang Hsiao-Lai, Yun Chen, Peter Hume 
and T. M. Spey. 


Events in South East Asia, Ceylon, and the Near and Middle East 
are discussed by E. W. Hutchison, Miss Whittingham Jones, 
F. J. Goulding, Sir Lewis Fermor, and André Surmer. Abdy 
Hamzavie, Robert Maxwell, W. E. Pepys, J. Baeyins. 
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. aka the world, leprologists are 
turning to ‘Sulphetrone’ as the most efficient 
known remedy for the treatment of leprosy. Reports 


stress that it produces clinical and bacteriological 


‘SULPHETRONE:. » ; ; ; Het 
ramen cavcrmnneanacncnet | improvements with comparative absence of toxic 


aK effects. Its principle indication is lepromatous 


Jo ss By, ORTH med HaES 


cranes OMNES MENT leprosy, but it may be used in any form of the 


disease. It is available as Compressed Products for 


~ 
+E 
"HURROUGNS WELLCOME & CO oral administration, Ampoules for injection and 
LONDON 


Granules for preparation of solutions for injection. 


SULPHETRONE 


SOLAPSONE 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & co. (The Wellcome Foundation Ltd.) LONDON 


IATED HOUSES; NEW YORK MONTREAL SYDNEY CAPE TOWN BOMBAY SHANGHAI BUENOS AIRES CAIRO DUBLIN 
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DON’T TAKE A VACATION FROM GOD! fosPet 


You wouldn't want Him to take a vacation from you! 


a place for daily devotions. You will be refreshed 
in mind and heart, your vacation days made doubly 
worth while. Wherever you go, take The Upper 
Room with you. 


Send in your order NOW for the July-August number. CORRE: 
Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents per copy. 


In planning the summer's fun and relaxation, make FOLPO 


Many thousands of persons find it convenient to 
receive THE UPPER ROOM by individual subscription, 
direct by mail. These subscriptions also make very 
thoughtful and appreciated gifts to loved ones, neigh- 
bors, and friends. The cost is only 50 cents per year. 


THE UPPER ROOM — 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 4, Tennessee 01 








POCKET EDITION — The Pocket Edition of The Upper Room is designed 
especially for the men and women in service. ghtly smaller in size, 
it slips handily into uniform kets. Your sons and daughters oun 
from home can share the daily meditations from The Upper Room wit 
you. Order a supply for all your young people. me price as 
regular edition. 
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RAINING OF STUDENTS Over 52,000 have gone forth 
from this oldest and largest Bible School, with over 2,000 active 
missionaries on the field to-day. They serve in 92 countries for 
180 mission boards. Thousands more serve in home mission work. 
Soon Missionary Technical Specialists, skilled in aviation, radio 
communications and photography, will be serving missionaries and 
mission boards on a dozen foreign fronts. Moody is the only school 
offering this specialised training. 


bosPeL FILMS Combating atheism. and communism, these ‘reel’ 
missionaries are active in the Chinese, French, Dutch, Mandarin, 
Swedish and Japanese languages, and many others. 


CPOLPORTAGE Paper soldiers by the millions, in the form of tracts, 
gospel booklets and Scripture portions, are marching into many 
foreign lands. For the most part these are printed on the field. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL Hundreds of missionaries, ‘in 
many parts of the world, are studying through the Institute ‘ Mail 
Bag’ school. Foundation courses, advanced courses, and special 
courses are all specially designed for particular needs and for a 
closer walk with God through intelligent application of Scripture 
knowledge. Excellent for class study with native converts. 





or further information, address : 


OODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


20 N. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS U.S.A. 
‘ For 65 Years a GROWING Testimony’ 











'% ANOTHER REMARKABLE THING 
ABOUT WHITE ANTS .......-. 


About 1500 different sorts of white ants are known, and 
most of them live mainly on cellulose— which means wood! 
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Ants, Borers, Rot and Fungi. 
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ECONOMICAL — Highly con- 
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diluted for use—goes further and 
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GOOD WORKMEN NEED GOOD TOOLS 


These books will help HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 


IT CAN BE DONE 5/- 
By T. A. JEFFERIES, M.Sc., F.L.S. ALIGARH, INDIA 
A practical handbook for the leaders of Young 





Peaple’s Departments and Youth Fellowships, A Research Centre and Training School 
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TROPICAL 
OUTFITTING 


at Modest Expense 


FREE OF PURCHASE TAX 





under the 
Personal Export Scheme 


N 1896 we opened our Ludgate Hill 

branch, and it was to this shop that 
the missionary societies and the big City 
commercial concerns turned for tropical 
kit when they sent their staff overseas. 

We have equipped men and women 
sent out by the Church Missionary 
Society, the Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa and the China Inland 
Mission for the past fifty years and more. 
We now can say that we really do know 
our job; we know what is actually 
needed, what is a welcome comfort and 
what is a not-too-extravagant luxury in 
many strange corners of the globe where 
we shall never venture ourselves. 

Mr. Bala is in charge of our tropical 
' outfitting department and he will be able 
to help you to make the best of your 
allowance for clothing, particularly as he 
has a close knowledge of the personal 
export scheme and knows well what 
economies can be made by delivery to a 
ship or ’plane, or by shipping overseas to 
your ultimate destination. 





TIsaae Walton’s 
1-9 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 
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A SOUTH INDIA 
DIARY 


by 
Bishop Lesslie Newbigin 


This book is written in an attractive 
travel style and recounts the Bishop’s 
life in his huge diocese of Madura 
in South India. Here is the real India 
where caste and custom are still strong 
and where what happens to the village 
well matters more than anything else. 


A special missionary edition (by arrange- 


ment with the S.C.M. Press Ltd.), paper 
boards, price 38. 6d. net. 
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THE CLARKES 
GO SOUTH 
by 
Iris Clinton 


The author, who is a South African 
writer, takes a British family in her 
story-novel, “THE CLARKES GO 
SOUTH,” across the seas to South 
Africa, and there, in a delightful story- 
telling fashion, relates their experiences 
in a country of sunshine where white, 
black and coloured people are living. 

Paper Covers, 64 pages, Crown Octavo, 

price 2s. net. 
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Book — The Bible. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT 


A BULWARK OF THE CHURCH AGAINST 
PAGANISM 


By G. ERNEST WRIGHT, D.D., Pu.D. 


I 
[' has been pointed out frequently that during the last centu 


. there occurred a radical transformation in Biblical study whic 
has had exceedingly serious consequences for the understanding of 
the Gospel and for the mission of the Church. One aspect of that 
transformation was the tendency towards the separation of the 
scholarly study of the Old Testament from that of the New and 
from its mooring in the on-going life of the Church. Christian 
scholars of the faith of Israel became much more thoroughly 

imatized to the atmosphere prevailing in the fields of oriental 
‘tesearch and the history of religions than to that in the Church. 
im Largely as a result of their work, which in itself reflected the theo- 
| logical climate of the time, the Old Testament ceased to play an 

im important réle in Christian theology and preaching. Consequently, 


f= during the period after the first world war the occasional student 


| who was attracted to the field for special study was often one who 
could handle technical details only, and who was in any event\the 
butt of considerable derision from his fellow-students in the practical 
departments and especially in the departments of the philosophy 
} and psychology of religion. The scholarly study of the Old ‘Testament 
| was felt by the more virile minds of the Church to be an exercise 
| of futility, of antiquarian value only. Inevitably, the study of the 
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Hebrew language in our theological schools increasingly came to be 
frowned upon by the great majority of the clergy, at least in America 
and in Britain. 
The result has been a rapid decline in both the quality and the 
uantity of significant output on the part of the Church’s Old 
pl scholars. At the same time, it has meant not only a 
rapid decline in the use of the Old Testament for the proclamation 
of the Gospel, but in many circles at least a radical distortion of 
that Gospel. Not long ago the Rev. Godfrey E. ae presented 
the results of an enquiry which he had made regarding the use of the 
Old Testament in the mission field. Everywhere, especially among 
the intellectuals, he found uneasiness regarding it. The viewpoint 
of a pastor in north China is said to be representative of a very 
considerable section of opinion in that country: 


Intending missionaries or evangelists waste their time if they spend a 
lot of it studying the Old Testament. . . . The Old Testament teaching 
given in theological colleges in China is, in the experience of most students, 
devoid of interest or value for their after work. Reading the Old Testament 
is like eating a large crab; it turns out to be mostly shell, with very little 
meat in it. . . . We don’t need to start with Moses and Elijah. It is enough 
to teach men about God as Jesus taught or revealed him. 


There is considerable evidence that a similar attitude exists in a 
large section of the Christian community in the West. Not that the 
Church would teach officially such a conception of its Scriptural 
treasury; yet it has been a drift of opinion. An evidence is the widely 
spread distribution of the New Testament and Psalms as the real 

hristian canon. Not by overt dogma but by actual practice, the 
Protestant Church has tended to emend radically the official canon 
of Scripture. 

In other words, there has been a widespread revival of Marcionism 
in the modern Church, and many of the arguments against it employed 
by such Church Fathers as Tertullian need to be used again. There is 
a subtle difference, however, in that while Marcion rejected both 
paganism and the Old Testament with equal vigour, our modern 
rejection of paganism, except for the Communist type, is by no 
means as clear and forthright. To be sure, we inveigh against 
secularism, but we have not been clear as to where to draw the 
line between the Gospel and those forms of neo-paganism which are 
presented in terms of classical idealism. Perhaps, for example, we 
should not present Jesus Christ as One completely, radically and 
revolutionarily new, but as the fulfilment of the best idealism in 
existence among the heathen. Yet the question arises as to what 
kind of Christ is presented in such a situation? Surely, if the New 
Testament is not proclaimed as the fulfilment of the Old, if the 


1G. E. Phillips: The Old Testament in the World Church (London: Lutterworth 
Press, 1942), P. 23. 
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Gospel as procla sued by Jesus and by Paul is not the completion 
of the faith of Is.ael, then it must inevitably be a completion and 
fulfilment of something which we ourselves substitute—and that 
most certainly means a perversion of the Christian faith. 

The new attitude towards the meaning of the Old Testament 
which came into being during the second half of the nineteenth 
century has been of tremendous value in the way it has encouraged 
the enthusiastic assemblage of a vast array of facts by means of 
which the Biblical literature must be understood. Unlike the liberal 
movement in New England of a century before, it encouraged 
Protestant scholarly study of the Bible to such an extent that the 
era between 1890 and 1910 may perhaps be designated as the 
greatest age of Biblical scholarship in Christian history, and no 
section of the world Church has remained untouched by the 
Protestant work which came to its culmination at that time. Yet 
because of certain difficulties inherent in its interpretative point of 
view, the great generation at the turn of the century was unable to 
reproduce itself. Old Testament scholarship, in Britain and America 
especially, has continued by and large along the lines then drawn, 
but it has done so with steadily diminishing returns. 

Most important in the interpretative procedure of the last 
century was the conception of emergent values. In studying the 
Biblical materials, the perception of the scholar was trained to 
look almost exclusively for a process of historical growth and 
development in which certain values emerge at each stage of the 

rocess. The earliest datable material was assumed to be the most 
primitive’ and the later the more ‘advanced’. Basic to one’s under- 
standing of the literature, therefore, was a certain scale of values b 
which the ‘primitive’ and the ‘advanced’ are to be so designated. 
This scale of values was and is usually implicit and unexamined. 
When forced to defend it, the scholar would attempt to explain it 
in some vague way as ‘the mind of Christ’. Actually, however, 
it is more commonly seen to-day as a compound of conceptions 
derived from secular idealism, and not directly from the Bible. The 
Old Testament in such a viewpoint is important only in the sense 
that it provides the developmental background which lies behind 
the Gospel of Christ. It must be used by scholars for the historical 
understanding of the New Testament; but when the Gospel is 
formulated theologically or proclaimed by the Church to the world, 
one must deal only with the most ‘advanced’ stage of the revelation 
n which the values, so slow in emerging, appear in their pyrest 
form. If this be true, then the mission of the Church actually has 
no need of the Old Testament. 

Yet to-day perhaps a majority of the Church’s theological 
scholars have been placing large question-marks before the assump- 
tions of the 19°» era. Is the Bible primarily a text-book for values? 
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Can its true significance be portrayed solely in emergent terms? 
Can the Divine self-disclosure by means of historical acts of grace 
and judgment be reduced to a pao of values? In other words, 
the proclamation (kerygma) of what God has done, whence it is 
inferred what He is, is the central concern of the Bible, apart from 
which a true understanding of the teaching (didache) is impossible. 
Yet this is precisely the point which the nineteenth-century scholar- 
ship did not take seriously. When one conceives of the Bible as a 


text-book solely for didache, and then ins to examine other 


religions and to see numerous teachings which seem to have the 
same ‘spiritual’ and ethical interest, he begins to think of all religions 
as having a basic common denominator. The uniqueness and radical 
difference of Biblical faith is no longer comprehended, except as 
one attempts to argue that the teachings and ‘values’ of Christ are 
superior to those of the other religions in the sense that they are 
seen in Him in a clearer and finer distillation. Thus the missionary 
has been tempted to present the ‘superior’ Christ and unwittingly 
to become an agent of the western feeling of superiority in its 
patronizing dealing with the ‘inferior’ peoples. Thus the mission 
schools have been tempted merely to reproduce the idealism of 
western liberal arts schools in the naive assumption that the teaching 
of values is the same as the proclamation of the Gospel. And thus 
also it has been difficult for the Christian to draw a clear line of 
demarcation between the Biblical Gospel and pagan idealism, as did 
Marcion, though he, too, has tended to do away with the Old 
Testament. 


II 


One of the functions of the Old Testament in the Church has 
always been to act as a bulwark against paganism. That is to say, 
the Church has received an enlightenment from the faith of Israel 
which has enabled it to see that entrance into the Kingdom of Christ 
cannot be found among the religions of the world, but solely in the 
faith of Abraham and his seed, of which we are heirs in the Church 
by Jesus Christ. It is by the spectacles of the Old Testament that 
our eyes must be focused upon the light in Christ; otherwise that 
light will be blurred and we shall not see it correctly. To support 
these statements one would need to survey the whole course of 
Biblical theology. In the space available here only a few observations 
regarding certain aspects of the subject can be made. 

Of basic importance for the Church is the realization that 
Israelite faith, as represented in the earliest as well as in the latest 
literature, was an utterly unique and radical departure from all 
catoupraiey pagan religions. The latter were all natural and 
cul religions which had much more in common with one 
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another than had any one of them with the Bible. There would 
appear to be certain tendencies in all faiths which are normal 
constituents of the natural man’s religion. Israel’s breach of this 
‘normalcy’ was something utterly new, phenomenal and radical. 
And the faith of Israel as fulfilled in Christ has always brought 
and will always bring to the Church such a sharpening of issues 
that the sword of the Gospel cannot be blunted completely among 
all Christians by compromise with pagan idealism. 

Natural religion in Biblical times analyzed the problem of man 
over against nature. In the struggle for existence, the function of 
religious worship was that of the integration of personal and social 
life with the natural world. Since man encounters in nature a 
yur of uncontrollable powers to which he must adjust himself, 

had isolated and identified these powers as the objects of his 
worship long before 3000 B.c. But in the ancient Near East, at least, 
polytheism was no primitive religion to be classified as merely one 
stage removed from animism and polydemonism, if the latter ever 
existed in pure text-book form. It was a highly sophisticated, 
mpenined and complex affair, in which the greatest intellectual 
achievement was the reduction of nature’s vast plurality to an 
orderly and comprehensible system. This order had been achieved 
in primordial times, it was believed, as a result of a vast struggle 
among the gods, in which the stagnant forces of chaos had been 
annihilated and the victors had organized themselves into a cosmic 
state. The order of nature was thus an achievement in the integration 
of divine wills, in the pairing of complementary powers by means 
of the family and household patterns and in the balancing of opposing 
forces such as life and death, rain and drought. The life of the 
individual was embedded in society, and society was embedded in 
the rhythm and balance of nature, which was the realm of the gods. 
The whole aim of existence was thus to fit into the rhythm and 
integration of the cosmic society of nature. Sin was not primarily a 
violation of a gracious and righteous Divine will, a rebellion which 
destroyed personal communion, as in the Bible. It was rather more 
of an aberration which destroyed the harmony of affairs in the 
cosmic state. The good life was one which fitted into the established 
hierarchy of authority, beginning with the elder brother and the 
father in the family. 

Polytheism was thus pre-eminently a religion of the status quo, 
and it is a significant fact that in no country where such religion 
has provided the cultural background has it ever been a dynamic 
force for social change. If it is allowed to develop long enough, 
the intellectuals may evolve from it a philosophical idealism, as 
in Plato, or a mysticism, as in Buddhism. Even here, the religion 
has not been a power for social evolution and social justice because 
of an inherent pessimism and the separation of the good life from the 
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common life. In any event, the philosophical and mystical ways 
are for the few, while the common man been left unredeemed 
from his superstitions. 

In the faith of Israel, even in the earliest preserved literature, 
there is a radical and complete difference at every significant point. 
The Israelite did not analyze the problem of life over against nature. 
The latter plays a subordinate réle in the faith, except as it is used by 
God to further His work in society and history. Instead, the problem 
of life is understood over > pu the will and purpose of the God 
who had chosen one people as the instrument of His universal, 
redemptive purpose (e.g. Gen. x11, 3). This election of a people 
was not based upon merit, but upon a mys‘erious grace; and its 
reality was confirmed by the great saving acts of this God, parti- 
cularly as a in the redemption from.Egyptian bondage and 
in the gift of an inheritance. Here, then, is an utterly different God 
from the gods of all natural, cultural and philosophic religion. He 
is no immanent power in nature or in the natural process of being 
and becoming. The nature of His being and will is revealed in His 
historical acts. He thus transcends nature, as He transcends history; 
and, consequently, He destroys the whole basis of pagan religion. 
No force or power in the world is more characteristic of Him than 
any other, and it is increasingly understood to-day that the former 
identifications in early Israel of a Mountain-God, a Fertility-God 
and a War-God, from which the ‘ethical monotheism’ of the prophets 
gradually evolved, are figments of scholarly presupposition and 
imagination. It is impossible on any empirical grounds to understand 
how the God of Israel could have evolved out of polytheism. He is 
unique, sui generis, utterly different. 

ne of the important doctrines of early as well as of late Israel, 
one which we have so zealously sought to set aside because it is so 
offensive to our good taste and to that of the naturalist and mystic 
of every age, is the doctrine of God’s jealousy. This is an expression 
of the nature of God as He had revealed Himself to Israel. tt points 
directly to the utter difference between Him and the gods, and it 
affirms that He alone is God, that He alone wills to be God, and 
that He will not put up with man’s desire to worship lesser powers 
to whom He can integrate Himself by a variety of processes, including 
magic, which He Himself has evolved. The very nature of God’s 
being places a tension at the heart of existence which destroys the 
natural man’s integration of himself and his society in the rhythm 
of the kingdom of nature. The problem of life is not one of integra- 
tion in the world. It goes much deeper; it is the problem of obedience 
to the will of the transcendent Lord. He has bound His elect to 
Himself, on the one hand, by great acts of love and grace, and, on 
the other hand, by a covenant in which His will is expressed. By 
means of these two elements of Biblical proclamation, the good 
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news of salvation and the requirement of obedience, God wills to 
bind a people to Himself by ties of love, faith and trust. Sin is no 
longer aberration; it is a violation of communion, a betrayal of 
Divine love, a revolt against God’s Lordship. It can be followed, 
therefore, only by humble repentance and Divine forgiveness. The 

, on the contrary, may feel guilt, regret and despair at having 
Palfen short of what was demanded of him, but he knows nothing 
of the Biblical sense of sin, contrition, repentance and forgiveness, 
of the joy that comes from doing God’s will, or in any way of being 
undeserving of the Divine blessing heaped upon him. 

Biblical faith, therefore, could never be a religion of the status quo 
for its faithful adherents. Dynamic change and revolution are to be 
expected because God is a dynamic being, external to the processes 
of life, engaged in the active direction of history to His own goals. 
The tension which He places at the heart of existence excludes a 
peace of integration in the rh ic cycle of nature. Human life 
must conform to His independent will, and His ‘wrath’ and ‘judg- 
ment’ are the Biblical means of expressing His active displeasure 
and His active work against all that flouts His will. 

Man’s tendency towards, and desire for, pagan ‘normalcy’ being 
what they are, it is scarcely surprising to find that Christians have 
sought by a variety of means to avoid this conception and to eradicate 
the tension occasioned by the dynamic and energetic Lord who will 
even destroy in order to build. Many Israelites tried to avoid it b 
saying: ‘It is not he; neither shall evil come upon us; neither shail 
we see sword nor famine’ (Jer. v, 12). Men have always tried to 
escape from this God into deistic idolatry of one sort or another by 
saying that God does not see them and does not act directly in the 

airs of earth. Greek philosophy and eastern mysticism could 
certainly envisage no such deity, while in the ancient polytheisms 
the great gods were the aristocrats of the universe who be the most 
part were inaccessible to the common man and uninterested in him 
except as aristocrats are interested in the menial slaves who supply 
their needs. 

The Christian idealist of this day has been very subtle in his 
rejection of this basic Biblical perception of the true nature of God. 
By setting the Old Testament to one side, he is not confronted so 
directly with it and he can proceed to interpret the New Testament 
along more congenial lines. Among other things, he exhibits a 
distinct tendency to interpret God in ‘spiritual’ terms, and ‘spiritual’ 
entities are ‘spiritually’ discerned. The term ‘spirit’, derived from 
the conception of breath and wind, is of value when applied to God 
solely to prevent us from assuming that astheepunersie language 
can exhaust the mystery and glory of His being. The difficulty with 
the term and with its derived adjective, ‘spiritual’, is that the human 
perception of God’s being immediately becomes diffuse and without 
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objective focus. The knowledge of God is reduced to a feeling, to 
an ‘experience’. In the Protestant churches of our time no two 
words are in more common use than the terms ‘spiritual’ and 
‘experience’. And when the two are coupled ow as. ‘spiritual 
en we have the popular conception of the sum total of 
religion, except that we should add to it the Golden Rule. 

his represents the paganizing of the Gospel in a form that is 
pleasing to the cultured and sophisticated. It also presents the 
Gospel in a form that is more acceptable to the pagan idealist and 
to the eastern scholar with mated tendencies. ‘This Gospel is no 
scandal or stumbling-block. Its tolerant diffuseness does away with 
the tension occasioned by the self-disclosure of the Biblical God. 
The reality of God’s being becomes an immanent, inner experience 
which in practice, though not perhaps in theory, sets aside the 
whole Biblical doctrine of God’s jealousy, the Biblical conception of 
the definite, dynamic, energetic Being whose transcendent holiness 
and objectivity are too great to be contained in ‘experience’, and as 
well the Biblical conception of the external, objective, historical acts 
of God. Is it not possible to suppose that God may not choose to 
reveal Himself nd His true nature primarily, if at all, in ‘spiritual 
experience’? The main emphasis of the Bible is certainly on His 
revelation of Himself in historical acts and in definite ‘words’, not 
in diffuse experience. It is scarcely an accident, therefore, that the 
Bible contains no doctrine of God’s spirituality. It has a good deal 
to say about God’s Spirit, or the Holy Spirit, but it does not employ 
metaphors derived from breath or wind as descriptive of His bemg.! 
From beginning to end it uses the definite and concrete metaphors 
derived from human society, the most spectacular of all such 
anthropomorphs being the incarnation of Jesus Christ. 

In other words, the Christian disuse of the Old Testament has 
left the Church an easy prey for the ubiquitous tendencies towards 
pagan ‘normalcy’ in which ‘God's being is conceived as in some way 
immanent in the processes of life, or, as in the more developed 
intellectual forms of paganism, as an ideal, a principle, a creative 
event, a vital urge, either within or without the evolving process. 
In every instance, the tension created by God’s Lordship, the 
radically serious conception of sin and the reality of His objective, 
historical acts of salvation are removed as the primary focus of the 
Christian’s attention. In such a situation the distinction between the 
Church and the world of pagan idealism is difficult to conceive, and 
the Cross as the central symbol of the Church’s faith no longer has 
the meaning it once had. 


1 Readers may wish to make an exception of the Johannine literature, basing 
the sonehein on John tv, 24 (‘God is spirit’). This statement must be interpreted, 
however, in the light of the whole Pe casi i vocabulary and in relation to the 
other J ine sentences, ‘God is light’ and ‘God is love’. 
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III 


It has often been pointed out that the pagan religions have no 
sense of history. Polytheistic man, borne on the chythmic cycle of 
nature, has no, primary concern with history; instead his focus of 
attention is upon the yearly cycle in which life is re-created each 
Spring and the blessing of order re-established. He is ‘bound in the 
bundle of life’ with nature, which is the kingdom of the gods, and 
his existence moves with the natural rhythm. Biblical man was 
‘bound in the bundle of life’ with God, who was not an immanence 
in nature but the Creator of nature, and who revealed Himself by 
means of historical acts in which there were also historical promises. 
The focus of the Biblical man’s attention, therefore, was not on the 
cycle of nature, but on what God had done, was doing and was yet 
to do according to His declared intention. Promise and fulfilment 
thus become the central Biblical themes and the faithful man’s 
attention was focused on the interpretation of his own life and of 
all history in this light. The source of his light and power came, not 
from individual or isolated ‘spiritual experiences’, but in his certainty 
of the reality of God’s working in every event, in his concrete know- 
ledge of God’s power to save, to direct and to judge, in his con- 
tinued attempt to read the signs of the times in the light of God’s 
previous revelation and in his glad acceptance of his Divine election 
within the election of his people to do the work God called him to 
do. His life and his work had meaning and importance, therefore, 
because God fitted them into an over-arching historical plan. God’s 
revealed purpose was that the whole earth shall become His kingdom, 
and the Israelite was called to play his réle in the universal cosmogony 
of the age yet to be born. The faithful Israelite thus walked in time 
with a sure and certain hope for the redemption of time. That ho 
burned the more brilliantly in the desperate crises that meant the 
destruction of the hopes of paganism, for it was founded on the 
certainty of God’s historical promises; and God does not lie. 

It is thus characteristic of Biblical faith that it creates this hope 
that is based on trust. The pagan, on the other hand, has no such 
resource. He does not know the God of history. He is unconscious 
of any significant réle which he is called to play in history. He 
knows of no personal election or of the election of his people, except 
as selfish group desire is projected upon the gods. He is an in- 
dividualist who uses the elaborate means of worship solely for, the 
purpose of securing his own security, integration and safety. His 
vision is not lifted from himself to God’s eternity. Consequently, 
in times of crisis when his security is removed, he is uncertain 
where to turn. In Egypt he could only hope for a beautiful, abundant 
hereafter; in eastern religions for a better reincarnation in which 
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he was elevated above the evil and sorrow of earth; in Canaanite 
and Mesopotamian religion there was nothing, for, when the 
individual’s hope of earth is removed, there is no hope. 

It is scarcely accidental, therefore, that the ancient polytheisms 
of the Biblical world died with the death of the civilizations of 
which they were the buttress. They had no means of interpreting 
history and, when the gods could not provide justice and security, 
they died. What survived from antiquity were such religions, on 
the one hand, as had no hope on earth but saw salvation as the 
individual attempt to climb the ladder of reason or mysticism out 
of earth’s misery and, on the other hand, Biblical faith with its 
firm insight in the redemption of God which is known most fully 
only in the very events which proved the downfall of the gods. 

It is Israel which first broke radically with the pagan conceptions 
of the meaning of life and provided the view of history and the 
characteristic hope on which the New Testament and the Christian 
faith so firmly rest. If one leaves the Old Testament aside, he can 
still find these things present in the New Testament, but they are 
without historical focus and perspective. God’s work in Christ is 
without meaning when separated from the time which is fulfilled 
and the kingdom now at hand (Mark 1, 15). The Church which lacks 
the Old Testament again becomes easy prey to paganism and cannot 
provide the answer or the hope for the present desperate dilemma of 
man. Thus, on the one hand, the Church of America to-day has 
tended to succumb to man’s 6 for integration, happiness and 
security in the world as it is. It preached the Gospel as a new 
kind of paganism, the value of which is strictly utilitarian. Religion 
is good for us; it gives us comfort and peace of mind; it is the only 
hope for democracy; it alone can support the status quo and make 
us happy within it. On the other hand, the Church has preached a 
Gospel of individual pietism and ‘spiritual experience’, separated 
almost completely from the common life and from the historical 
programme of God as revealed in the Bible, emphasizing prayer and 
promising the immortality of the soul. It is not that these things in 
themselves are totally wrong in their proper setting, but here they 
are separated from their total Biblical context. As such, they are a 
reversion to pa ‘normalcy’, to an individualistic, self-centred, 
utilitarian worship which lacks historical grounding in election, 
ae and fulfilment. The question is critical as to whether such 
aith can survive any better than did the ancient polytheisms. Is it 
not a luxury solely of the prosperous? 

Much ground remains to be covered for which there is no space 
in this article. What safeguards against paganizing tendencies have 
the Christian doctrines of the incarnation and the atonement, of the 
meaning and mission of the Church, of the nature of the Kingdom of 
God, of the responsible or covenant society, if the Old Testament 
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is separated from the New and the latter left without the historical 
and theological base on which it rests and which it has repaired and 
strengthened? Certainly the Biblical concern with justice, while 
present in the New Testament, is nevertheless centred in Israel’s 
struggle for the meaning of her national life in the covenant with 
God. In the conception of worship it is Israel which first broke the 
completely new ground on which the Church now stands and from 
which it receives nourishment. All pagan worship is based essentially 
on the conception of the efficacy of an individual’s works, whether of 
magic, sacrifice (food for the deity’s need), reason, mystical exercise, 
or the giving of alms. In Israel, on the other hand, proper worship 
begins with the proper inner attitude towards God, with fear (holy 
reverence), faith, trust, love. The sacrificial rites have lost their 
pagan setting and all thought of God’s physical need of food and 
drink is done away. Sacrifice is instead a means which God provides 
whereby He may be worshipped, whereby sins may be atoned and 
communion re-established. It has no efficacy in the hands of the 
pagan or of the hardhearted sinner who commits his wickedness 
with premeditation and a high hand. No atoning sacrifice will avail 
such a person; he can only humble himself and with repentant 
heart throw himself directly on the mercy of God. In other words, 
the means of worship are efficacious only when properly used ‘in 
sincerity and truth’ by faithful members of the covenant com- 
munity (i.e., the Church), people whose lives exhibit integrity 
(‘wholeness, perfection’) in faithful obedience to God’s will. The 
religious cultus which is used in any other way can provide no 
security in God; it is defiled and will suffer the fire of Divine 


judgment. 

teenie: the central religious festivals are not rites of 
sympathetic magic, as in polytheism. In the latter, man takes on the 
form and identity of a god and acts out in a drama the réle that 
God has played in the natural cycle. Thus by means of a process of 
identification man secures for himself the primal blessings and 
security of nature. But in Israel the major festivals of Spring 
(Passover) and Fall (the feast of Tabernacles) had at their centre 
historical memory and commemoration in which the saving acts of 
God were rehearsed. Confessions of faith which were used in worship 
were nearly all recitals of what God had done. The first six books of 
the Old Testament have at their base precisely such a kerygmatic 
theme, one centring in the election of the fathers, the salvation at 
the Exodus, and the gift of a land in which to dwell. Around, that 
theme the various editors have heaped a variety of material from 
numerous sources of tradition, but no Israelite was allowed to 
eh the simple history of God’s acts which furnishes the 
underlying unity (e.g., Deut. 1-1v; Josh. xxiv, 1-13; Ps. cv; Acts 
XIII, 17-22). 
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This historical perspective of worship was carried over into the 
New Testament and into the Church. It is to be distinguished 
radically from pagan worship, and it cannot be maintained apart 
from the Old Testament. Biblical theology is first and foremost a 
theology of recital. The worshipper listens to the recital and by 
means of historical memory and identification he participates in the 
original events. Then facing his own situation he confesses his faith 
and his sin, he seeks God’s forgiveness and direction and he renews 
the vows of his covenant. In the modern Church, however, one 
wonders how much of the meaning of this conception of recital and 
of historical participation in the worship of God is actually retained. 
To what ma is the Scripture read and Christian truth expounded ? 
To what end are the Sacraments administered? There would appear 
to be much uncertainty in the churches about this question. The 
average Christian, however, seems to have little sense of the difference 
between Biblical and pagan worship and, like the pagan, he is 
inclined to participate in the socially accepted religious cultus in 
search of security, without vigorous historical memory, with his sin, 
without forgiveness and without renewal in a covenant community 
which has been founded by the redemptive activity of God. 

It is not suggested here that the use of the Old Testament will 
automatically solve all the problems facing the Christian Church. 
Yet it is suggested that the misuse and disuse of the Old Testament 
has deprived the Church of its Bible. The New Testament is not 
itself a Bible; it is a small body of literature filled with all sorts of 
presuppositions which have no meaning to the uninitiated. It is 
the did Testament which initially broke radically with pagan 
religion and which thus forms the basis on which the New Testa- 
ment rests. Christ came in the fullness of time, not time in general, 
but God’s special time which began with Abraham. To be sure, the 
Old Testament by itself does not present a faith by which men 
to-day can live. Judaism and Christianity are two different religions 
because in the former the Old Testament is seen fulfilled in the 
Talmud, while in the latter it is fulfilled in Christ. For the Christian, 
Christ is the key to the central contents of the Old Testament, but 
at the same time, it is the Old Testament which provides the clue 
to Christ. It is small wonder, then, that when a Christian seriously 
seeks to explain and expound his faith over against another religion, 
his initial and basic arguments are drawn from the Old Testament, 
for it is the latter which has been a chief bulwark of the Church 
against paganism. 


— 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


1 For fuller discussion, with supporting detail and references, of the arguments 
here presented for the distinction between Israelite faith and that of polytheism, " 
see the writer’s monograph, The Old Testament Against Its Environment, London, 
Student Christian Movement Press, and Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 1950. 
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THE THEOLOGICAL TASK IN THE 
NEAR EAST (IN PART) 


By E. F. F. BISHOP 


HE heart of the Near East is still Palestine—the Near East that 

is apart from the Middle East, in which no one ever thought 

of including Palestine or other Mediterranean countries until 
a’ the phrase appeared in some mili despatch. Armies 
ve often had a rather dogmatic way of dealing with Palestine 
and her neighbours. It is high time that dogma reverted to the realm 
of theology, which, after all, has loomed as large as warlike 
endeavours in the lands around the fertile crescent—in fact theo- 
logical interests have sometimes had a hand in directing the 
manoeuvres of the soldier. There was the ‘Joshua’ invasion (if we 
do not start with Abraham) with its henotheistic bias: the Persian- 
sponsored ‘Return’ from across the ‘Iraqi desert: the wave of 
Arab expansion carrying with it a desert-born monotheistic impulse 


—right on through the strangely ununderstanding period of the 


Crusades, when Islam and Christianity faced each other for worse 
and neither has recovered from the experience. Revelation and 
revolution have never been long absent or far away from the Holy 
Land of the three monotheistic faiths. The difference to-day is 
that Judaism is so much more in the picture than in the millen- 
nium that has gone. 

Considerably more than a century ago the modern missionary 
movement affected Palestine: the Holy Land was not by-passed 
in the developments of the ‘Great Century’; though, if it be asked 
why it was deemed necessary to send missionary forces there at all, 
the answer is that for nearly thirteen hundred years the country 
had been becoming progressively less Christian. The middle of 
the seventh century had witnessed her inclusion in the fold of Islamic 
dependencies. Islamic she has continued, with the brief interlude 
of the Latin Kingdom, till the uprush of modern Zionism with the 
resultant lageration and dismemberment. The Latin was an artificial 
western kingdom; it is far too early yet to prophesy the outcome 
on the one hand of the alliance of Zionism with all its world ramifica- 
tions and a democratic government markedly western; and on-the 
other of the absorption by Jordan of what was left of Palestine— 
Jordan the newest of the Muslim States in alliance with Great 
Britain and with membership in a somewhat disunited Arab League. 
‘The minaret may still dominate, but the pipeline encroaches.’ 
What of the Church of Christ? 
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The Arab Kingdom after the Crusades gave way to the Mamlik; 
then came Turkish rule up to the League of Nations Mandate 
entrusted to Great Britain, though Egypt was in control for a few 
years at the turn of the nineteenth centu.y. If it was ever hoped that 
the Mandate period would offer the opportunity for Christian 
rapprochement with Islam, the hopes were disappointed. The tense- 
ness of the political situation militated against the possibility. 
Disillusion reigned in most men’s hearts. The prophets were few, 
if any. The question now is when and how the opportunity will 
return. The years of the Mandate saw the Christian population 
dwindling. It is probably true that there had not been so small a 
Christian minority in Palestine as there was in the nineteen-thirties, 
since the years immediately preceding the fall of Jerusalem to the 
Roman armies in A.D. 70. What is true of Palestine as a whole is 
true of Jerusalem in particular. The question of the Holy Ci 
took on a fresh significance from the Christian point of view, wi 
the U.N. decision to ‘partition’, isolating Jerusalem in an inter- 
national zone. Had that been implemented at the time it was made, 
the Church in minority might have had the opening to spread its 
influence untrammelled by political connexions. The question is, 
how to seek to accomplish zn dispersion its supreme task of evangelism 
and reconciliation. Internationalization sometimes looks less Tikely, 
but the problem still remains. While it is true that there are more 
churches in Jerusalem than synagogues or mosques (though the 
great mosque in the Temple Area is, the biggest building devoted 
to religious purposes), there are many more Muslims and Jews 
than Christians, though an enclave to include Bethlehem and 
Ramallah would have made an appreciable difference. Much more 
serious than numerical smallness, however, is the ‘divisiveness’ of the 
Church, rendering thereby the theological problem more baffling 
and acute. It is quality that eventually counts even in a ‘Jerusalem 
accustomed to killing the prophets one way or another. The posses- 
sion of Holy Places hardly constitutes that far-reaching influence 
which ought to spring from Christianity settled, stabilized, renewed 
in thought for witness in the City that gave it birth, but the posses- 
sion of the Spirit does. It should not really have mattered that, 
preoccupied with maintaining their material and landed possessions, 
the Christians were overwhelmed with the influx oft Jews from 
Europe'and elsewhere—reaching its zenith just before the war, 
and almost overreaching itself in the wave of immigration after the 
abolition of the Mandate. For the Jewish population of Jerusalem 
was larger than the Muslim and Christian combined some years 
before 1939. 

Most of the Christians are Arabic-speaking, but there is the 
virile community of Armenians domiciled in the Old City, with 
their Patriarch, for several centuries—increasing with the periodic 
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arrival of refugees. The various Latin Orders are internationally 
resented—Franciscans, Benedictines, White Fathers, Dominicans. 
embers of the Greek Orthodox Church are numerically the 
strongest; their hierarchy is Greek, not Arab (as it should be and is 
in Syria and the Lebanon) and shares with the Latins the custody 
of the Holy Places. The Greek Catholics are considerably fewer, but 
they have bishops of the Arab race, which is very important. Other 
branches of oriental Christianity are inside and outside the Old City. 
There are Russians, Copts, Abyssinians, Syrian Orthodox (guardians 
of many of the Hebrew scrolls). The missionary movement has 
resulted in different denominations, the largest and most influential 
of which is the Arab Episcopal, now scattered like the others through- 
, out the ‘dispersion’. Next come the Lutherans, whose vital connexion 
with American Lutheranism has enabled them to engage in practical 
relief. Then there are the Friends and other western groups. 
Presbyterianism is in a correspondingly influential position in the 
Lebanon and Syria to Anglicanism in Jordan and Israel—and the 
relationship between these two evangelical communities is increasingly 
important. It is, then, this kaleidoscopic ‘congregation of faithful 
people’ on whom lies the responsibility of representing life in Christ 
| and interpreting the life of Christ to the members of the other two 
great monotheistic faiths. For this there must be ‘One Lord, one Faith, 
one Baptism’. But how and when shall this be achieved? All told, 
the Jewish community is nearly as variously gathered from world 
Jewry, if in a different way. But for the growth of Hebrew and the 
widespread use of German in Mandate days, its linguistic difficulties 
would be greater. Till 1948 the Jewish quarter of the Old City was 
oriental: it abutted on the Muslim and Christian quarters; it con- 
‘tained synagogues with history and devotion behind them—apart 
from the Wailing Wall, to which thousands from outside the city and 
the country wended their way. Now it is a thing of the past. Round 
about Jerusalem are the settlements founded for different reasons— 





from the Montefiore Colony of last century to the new suburb of 
Rehavia, with its rapid housi development and official buildings. 
In another direction is ‘Mea Shearim’—the hundred gates—while 
on Mount Scopus there is what must ultimately be the most vital 
contribution of the Jewish people to the future not only of Palestine, 
but of the Near East, in the shape of the Hebrew University, whose 
first President, Judah L. Magnes, of loved and respected memory, 
stood out as an advocate of that co-operation which has proved so 
elusive through these thirty years. “The Law of the Lord’ as .ex- 
pressed in the spiritual outlook of cultural Zionism must outlast 
and out-think any form of more political enterprise. 

For Islam in its world outlook (and it is necessary to bear this 
fact in mind, even if it is Jerusalem rather than Palestine as a whole 
that makes the appeal to the Muslim), Jerusalem has always been one 
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of its chief cities, only less important than the Mecca which first 
refused and the Medina which ‘made’ Muhammad. Possessed of 
the Temple Area, it is guardian of a 7 that antedates itself, 
returning through seven hundred years of Christianity to the rise 
of Judaism and before that to the erection of the First Temple on 
the site of Araunah’s threshing-floor by Solomon in the days of the 
Kingdom without ‘partition’. On that site where Judah raised its 
temples, there have been churches; and now the great ‘Dome of 
the Rock’ of sacrifice, and the ‘Place of worship which is more 
remote’—as the great church-mosque of al ‘Aqsa is designated in 
the Koran. In an undeniable sense the Temple Area witnesses to 
the Holy City being a home for three faiths—with their similarities 
and divergences—united in Abraham, sundered over Jesus Christ. 
That is the crux of the theological problem in the Near East. 
Palestinian Islam has probably been more of a single pattern than 
Judaism or Christianity, for most of the Muslims are either Arabic- 
speaking or of Arab stock. There are a few from Central Asia; 
while Bethlehem, Jericho and Hadera have had remnants of the 
slave colonies. But the community is Arabic to all intents and pur- 

. Some members come of famous Muslim families a 
orbears were brought to the country in the days of the early 
Khalifas: but an even greater number can boast a_ residence 
well antedating the Christian era. (This phenomenon is true of 
countless Christian families as well.) 

Prior to 1948 three friends might have met near the Jaffa Gate— 
Jew, Muslim and Christian. They could walk together down David 
Street, each on the way to his own place of worship, each too on 
his way to the worship of ‘God the Sine’. But half-way down they 
would have to part company. The Christian would turn left at 
Christian Street to the Church of the Resurrection. The Jew and the 
Muslim would continue further to the end of David Street, then 
turn sharp right and sharp left till they reached the somewhat 
winding turning to the Wailing Wall for the Jew to bid farewell, 
while his friend would keep straight on till the panorama of the 
Temple precincts was spread out before him. Arrived at their 
different shrines, the Christian would either stand or kneel at the 
sacred spots, the Jew would stand before his wall and kiss the stones, 
the Muslim prostrate himself close by where so many of the prophets 
had prayed in bygone days. Though politics have er a this 
pepeaning, of friendly approach impracticable for the time being, 
the worship of ‘God the One’ is maintained in comparative isolation 
by the three distinct monotheisms. All the same, what do these 
respective devotees hold in common beyond a vague conception 
of the Unity, and the historical inheritance which each has covered 
with his own particular veneer? 

The Jew certainly approaches the Wailing Wall in the conscious- 
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ness that just the other side was raised in days far past the first 
temple for the worship of Almighty Unity. But has that conception 
of the Unity not been impaired in course of time, in view of the 
position which the Torah has come to occupy? Yet the New Testa- 
ment bears witness to the way in which Palestinian Jewry was loyal 
not to Mosaic henotheism but to prophetical monotheism, whether 
or not it had much to do with Solomon and the Temple. 

But it also bears witness through St Paul to the influence of 
Torah, the deeper meanings of which for the Jewish people their 
Christian friends do not fully understand as yet; and this, for more 
reasons than one. None the less, is Christianity to-day as crystal 
clear in its insistence on monotheism as is the New Testament? 
It was men and women immersed in the revelation of strict mono- 
theism who found very soon that they could not forget Jesus in 
their thought of God. ‘That they may have given the impression in 
later years that their belief that God was One and that there was 
‘none other but He’ was not always apparently consistent we can 
hardly deny. There may have been reasons in their background 
conceptions and contributory causes, as the Church expanded with 
a Jewish background, but not as conscious of the Muslim foreground 
as it should have been. For the fact remains that the Koran reveals 
clearly enough that Muhammad with his contemporaries in Arabia 
realized that if the peninsula was ever to become unified, it needed 
the monotheistic notes sounded alike by Judaism and the Christian 
Church—and yet supposed that the Christian idea of the Godhead 
implied the worship of the Father, the Son and the Virgin. 

So Islam came, neither a heretical form of Christianity nor a 
debased type of Judaism, though owing much to both faiths and 
perhaps more to the latter, but a religion with life and verve, 
and simplicity, expanding in the onward march of history and with 
the spread of the o_o of phy, but too much mixed 
with error and misjudgment; never able to recover from those initial 
misunderstandings (for which the responsibility lies least perhaps 
on Islam); and all too contented with ‘a Jesus who never really lived 
in life and never really rose from death’; bearing in its onward march 
from its desert home across the fertile crescent and round to the 
Atlantic a denial of the Crucifixion on the plane of history and the 
consequent refusal of the standards of the Cross in human life; 
conservatively entrenched in a theology that has lasted it eight 
hundred years, and proudly self-assertive in its worship of ‘God the 
One’—and, so far as Jerusalem is concerned, doing it just the other 
side of the Wailing Wall and within a mile’s radius of the very place 
where Jesus died and rose again. What has happened to ¢ this 

ible and to leave the twentieth century with as unresolved a theo- 

ical problem as has ever beset the minds of Christian thinkers? 

; are not far from the Kingdom of God.’ So near and yet so 
19 
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far. The task thus presents itself as so much beyond our powers 
that it is surely time to begin again the attempt to understand and 
then to help, in the conviction tempered by confidence that, though 
there is a long road to travel, the Church of Christ is called to 
the exercise of a ministry vis-d-vis Islam—for it constitutes a 
vaster problem than Jewry— involving reconciliation, interpretation, 
ultimately a sharing of experience. 

There is something significant in the fact that, along with the 
resurgence of Muslim political power in the Middle East, in 
Pakistan and farther east in Indonesia—sharing between them 
the greater half of the entire Muslim world—Islam has received its 
second great setback since the first world war in the Near East, so 
close to its very home. When Turkey abolished the Khalifat there 
were those in India and elsewhere who did not expect Islam to 
recover. It did, with the outcroppings of nationalism not causing the 
break-up that had been anticipated. Half a century ago Cromer’s 
dictum that Islam reformed was Islam no longer was widely quoted. 
The remark would scarcely pass muster now. But to-day, with the 
unbelievable ‘partitioning of Palestine’, the shock is far worse than 
the Khalifat squabble. The fait accompli of the State of Israel has 
brought the Arab world to a state of questioning bitterness towards 
the sincerity of the West, and of disturbing Lone gen gym as 
to the next move. Yet it is strange that in Jerusalem in this century 
Islam has been called to undergo and understand what it has so 
long denied—the experience of suffering, corporate and individual. 
Through the practical issues of ‘refugeedom’ and material loss, 
coupled with a sense of frustration and disillusionment, can it stand 
the strain? More important, can the Church of Him who ‘suffered 
without the gate’ find the way to teach Islam the working philosophy 
of the Cross, as together they face the ‘modern challenge that has 
come to religion’? The fact that in this tragedy Near Eastern 
Christianity has suffered in concert with Near Eastern Islam does 
provide another opportunity for the Muslim world to appreciate 
the urge that lies behind Christian witness and Christian service. 

This is asking a hard thing intellectually; yet we must strive and 
pray, take counsel and act, in the conviction that in the providence 
of God the summons to Islam in this decade to enter into the school 
of suffering through the individual experiences of its followers may 
turn out for good—especially because in the case of those who have 
undergone hardships of personal and communal laceration, it has 
come about through little fault of their own. It is not merely suffer- 
ing, but vicarious suffering. It is not for nothing that the Christian 
minority in India was ready and waiting to serve the Muslim victims 
of partition, just as across the border the Church played the same 
réle in helping the Hindus of Pakistan. The feature of Christian 
service may yet prove to be an Asiatic lead to the rest of the Christian 
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world. It is one of the practical issues of the theological approach 
—one which Islam appreciates, if it does not fully understand. 
‘Tribulation worketh experience: and experience hope.’ 

The supreme enterprise of the theological task vis-d-vis the rela- 
tionship of Islam with Christianity must be pee concerned with 
the welcome by Islam of the real picture of Jesus Christ, which was 
missing in the seventh century, and which inside its own realm of the 
‘reign of Law’ it has never faced. ‘Christian missionaries’, writes Dr 
Kenneth Cragg, ‘who have ventured to use Muslim reverence for Jesus 
as a way towards Christianity have always discovered how deep and 
wide is the actual difference.’ The current attenuated picture of Jesus 
Christ needs radical alteration. From its angle one of the more 
important obligations on sincere Muslim thinking to-day must be 
a ‘forgetfulness of those things that are behind’. For all too many 
the Golden Age is past, leaving in its wake a combination of satis- 
faction and defensiveness, which militates inst the possibility of 
self-criticism and renders so desperatel difficult a fresh examina- 
tion of the nature of the ‘prophethood’ of the founder of Islam. 
The scientific achievements of the past century have proved a more 
oy ay obstacle in the path of Muslim religious thinking than 
has been the case with Christianity, partly because ‘the modernist 
movements in Islam have failed to supplant the dialectic of its 
religious schools with a complete and consistent scheme of theology’. 
Fundamentalism is more deeply entrenched in Islam: it has hardly 
confronted the widened horizons of scholarship which have opened 
out in the past two hundred years. For five hundred years and 
more Islam ios taught the same thing; its consensus fidelium, issuin 
in an almost ‘unavowed worship’ of community, has not yet tackle 
the ultimate problems raised by ‘higher criticism’. Instead, Islam 
has tried to find adumbrations of modern discoveries in the 
Koran. ‘Higher criticism’ has not come its way to date. ‘It is not 
unlikely’, writes Dr E. E. Elder, ‘that some strange and incongruous 
teachings may claim in the years to come that ot are not incom- 

tible with the basic message of Islam.’ This is a phase for which 

istian thinking should be sympathetically prepared but, at the 
resent stage of Christian uncertainty in the te East, it is more 
incumbent on the Church in western lands to aid both through a 
revived and non-controversial interest in the Islamic theological 
outlook, as it is and as it must develop; and by a more general and 
generous understanding of the experiences of Near Eastern Christians 
since the Crusades. ‘A Muslim awakening’, it has been well said, 
‘to Muslim intellectual and spiritual values within Islam, and a 
Muslim susceptibility to Christian persuasion, may prove to be one 
and the same process.’ From the Christian side there must be more 
constructive patience; far less defeatism in face of the ‘self-confident 
vitality’ of Islam; a sense of intellectual urgency coupled with an 
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intenser comparative study of all the monotheistic outlooks; an 
appreciation of those factors which Temple Gairdner called the 
by-products of Islam—and an overflowing conviction of the centrality 
of Jesus Christ. The Christian Church must make the Muslim 
world (and for that matter Jewry too) aware that it regards Jesus 
as the author of its (sometimes successful) attempts at human better- 
ment. For it remains as baffling as was the acceptance of the Virgin 
Birth by Muhammad in the Koran without its implications and 
without the Cross, that genuine Muslim appraisal of medical and 
social work is not balanced by a similar acceptance of the founda- 
tions of Christian education with its conception of human nature. 
The services of the doctor are welcomed and the original source of 
his scientific skill admitted, for Islam is a theocracy and God is 
the Source of everything: but the teacher finds himself in a different 
category, for Islam is a theocracy with its doctrines of ‘otherness’ 
and ‘transcendence’, which do not admit of non-Islamic modes of 
interpretation. While there may be acceptance of wireless or of 
the uses to which electricity may be put, for ‘the brain of the Franks’ 
has always been considered a gift from Allah, there is no denying 
by anyone the ultimate validity of the Islamic revelation through 
Muhammad. The whole Church is surely committed, as it has not 
been these past five centuries, to a renewal of thought on Christian- 
Muslim relationships, such as should occupy it for the rest of the 
twentieth century. 

Then the — becomes an internal one, for how can the 
Church of the Near East, for centuries a despised minority, shoulder 
at this strange juncture in its history this overwhelming burden? 
What should the Christians of the Islamic world attempt—whether 
it be the minorities of the ‘vanished churches of North Africa’, or 
the Church in Egypt, waa and Reformed, in the very country 
which claims to be the intellectual centre of Islam; or the Palestiniay 
Christians in poverty, disruption, dispersion, some of them feeling 
that they are threatened with ‘ultimate extermination’ as a Christian 
community; or the variegated Christian population of the Lebanon, 
with its bare percentage over the Muslim, with the natural concomi- 
tants of suspicion and distrust; or the far smaller group in Syria, 
which has proved its possession of men who can speak effectively 
for their almost Muslim country in the Council of the United Nations; 
or the tiny band of disciples in the Northern Sudan, consisting 
mostly of people from the Southern Sudan, with a Christian heritage 
of less than half a century; or the Church in Persia, practically com- 

d of men and women who have come out of Shiite Islam into 
the following of Jesus Christ? 

Such is the Near East, with its theological problem—a problem 
which is of and not just im the Near East, as if the rest of Christendom 
could stand aloof and leave the task to an already reduced band of 
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missionaries. Communism apart, this Islamic problem is the most 
vital one for Christendom outside the arena of more domestic 
difficulties. The growing unity of thought in South India might 
surely be an incentive to western Christianity to forego the luxury 
of internal discussions on matters ecclesiastical and concentrate on 
the essential Christian witness to the Islamic world. This perhaps 
cannot be achieved without sacrifice, for the study of Islam should 
have as clearly recognized a place in the curricula of western theo- 
logical study as is given to the Old Testament, the rise of Judaism 
and Jewish thought to-day. These ‘ought ye to have done and not 
leave the other undone’. Determination along this line might even 
assist in our own theological salvation. Just as we should not be 
content with the safeguarding of the Holy Places, lest they become 
museum pieces and nothing more, but take into heart and mind 
the relevance of eastern Christianity to our own future and our own 
thinking, so should we face the call to devote our best minds to 
the consideration of how to sublimate the failures of the days that 
are gone, and refuse to continue the defeatist attitude, which so 
often accepts the verdict second-hand that it is hardly worth while 
to attempt or expect ‘great things’ in the evangelization of the 
Muslim world. We can hardly say that we have ba tried. 

There are at least two factors fundamental to Christianity in the 
consciousness of which we ought to work and think, and of which 
ae especially in these days of overlooking differences) neither 

udaism nor Islam is always conscious as inherent in Christian faith 
and thought. Our divergences are not just intellectual. ‘If any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creation.’ ‘Conversion is more than repent- 
ance, moral reform or renewed religious endeavour.’ That is the 
human side. But the more important is that there must be no offer- 
ing to these two great religions such an attenuated form of Christian- 
ity as will not alter radically their inherited conceptions of Jesus 
Christ. Both have suffered in days gone by from misconceptions 
arising in spite of the Gospel; so that the christocentricity of the 
evangel is more vital than ever. Since the dawn of this century the 
Christian Church has rediscovered for itself Jesus ‘as He was’— 
thaps it knows Him better than many a previous generation 
been able to know Him: the second half of the century must 
witness the making good of that discovery to Jews and Muslims, 
in the face of altered circumstances. But where does Palestine come 
in? What has Jerusalem to do with it all? Helped in her more recent 
failure by the selfishness of politics as by her own ‘divisiveness’, 
is there still a part for the Holy City to play? Like the Land, the 
City looks like remaining broken for some time. The international 
zone, which might have made theological rapprochement a i- 
bility, has given way to the same partition which has come to be the 
lot of the country at large. Thus the Church finds itself in both 
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sections with but little hope of minority self-government any- 
where. In Israel it is reduced to very small dimensions, and the 
question of the remnants of Arab Christianity and of their relationship 
with the group of Hebrew-Christians (also few) awaits study and 
action. But all the Arab groups in Israel have definite connexion 
with fellow-Christians larger in number in Jordan, where the very 
natural tendency must be for the atmosphere, as for the Government, 
to become more Islamic, and where again the Christians can have 
but little say in their civil life and affairs. Hemmed in, hampered, 
frustrated, their chief endeavour can only be to ‘live as becometh 
the e of Christ’. 

t part, then, can Palestinian Christianity in Israel, in Jordan 
and in ‘dispersion’ be helped to play in Christian witness and in 
inter-faith ‘relationships? Shall the Christians set plans for emigra- 
tion—some already have done so and have begun life afresh in 
Australia, while others are scattered mostly in the lands that border 
Jordan and Israel? There has never been anything quite like what 
has happened, for in the first ‘dispersion’ in the Acts, to which there 
is some geographical resemblance, there was neither the breaking 
up of organization nor the expectancy of comparative permanence. 
Latin Christianity, though sharing the same vicissitudes, must be 
ae out of the scope of this article: the Eastern Orthodox Church 
is facing more serious odds with a foreign hierarchy and the risk of 
further inroads into its membership: neither of these bodies can 
of course be ‘counted out’, but neither has shown the concern for 
the Islamic problem as a whole which has characterized the 
Evangelical forms of Christianity. These Evangelicals, however, 
probably never numbered more than seven thousand during the 
days of the Mandate. Few in numbers, their influence has been in 
inverse proportion. It is this influence which must be brought to 
bear upon the human situation, through the opportunities that may 
come even unexpectedly. They must be left unimpeded by western 
ties to work out their ecclesiastical salvation. This is secondary in 
any case. The main incentive and the main issue is the united ex- 
pression of Arab Christian witness. This might well develop con- 
currently with a fresh approach to the Islamic problem (and the 
Jewish in Israel) re the formation of small ‘cells’, where through 
friendly intercourse there would be mutual interpretations of the 
deeper experiences of life. This is no new conception; but the idea 
as a priority even in face of the poisoning of human ae 
does need putting into practice wherever there is good-will. The 
very poverty of the stranded Christians would ‘abound unto the 
riches of their liberality’. It was partly in some such way as this that 
the Christians of the first dispersion contrived to make their witness 
alive and felt. 

But is there any bond of possible fellowship, especially after what 
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has happened in the Near East? Let us return to the Jaffa Gate in 
the Old City of Jerusalem, and think of it in terms of its Arabic 
name—Bab al Khalil—“The Gate of the Friend’. That is Abraham, 
for the gate opens on the road that takes the pilgrim through 
Bethlehem to Hebron and the cave of Machpelah, where the Patriarch 
is buried. To Christians it must ever be to their shame (till we know 


' even as we are known) that the Muslim — in its beginnings 


went behind Jesus Christ, even as it went behind the Moses of the 
Jews, to Abraham, ‘the Father of the Faithful and the Friend of 
God’. But that has happened, and thirteen centuries have fled by. 
Still, however, it is as the Friend of God, who went out ‘not knowing 
whither he went’, that Abraham is known, alike in the Old Testa- 
ment, the New Testament and the Koran. Abraham caught the 
imagination of the Near East and has held it through the dominance 
of he three religions paramount to-day. The devotees of each are of 
his community. His name remains one of the most popular across 
the Hebrew and Arabic-speaking worlds. Its adoption into Christian- 
ity gave it to the greatest American whom history has yet produced. 
Abraham, moreover, is father alike of Jew and Arab, according to 
their common ancestry. Our three friends who left the Jaffa Gate 
to go their different ways must retrace their steps to the ‘Gate of the 
Friend’ for their worship and the following of ‘God the One’. It is 
there, as at a hundred gates like it, that men will learn to be friends 
of God and of each other, as was Abraham. If this can be achieved at 
the Jaffa Gate in Jerusalem, there is hope for the religious relation- 
ships of the world. 

Perhaps the western Church can help in two ways here along 
theological lines: first, by corporate study of what Abraham meant 
and means not only in the thought of John the Baptist and St Paul, 
but in Philo and the Koran. This would help the ordinary Christian 
to know what he has in common with other monotheists. If Judaism 
regards Abraham mostly as a pioneer monotheist, and Islam 
emphasizes his stubborn resistance to idolatry, and the Christian 
Church testifies to the eternal example of his faith, why should 
they pursue their separate ways in isolation? Professor Rowley has 
recently quoted a book by Dr H. Ringgren, of Uppsala, in which 
the latter calls attention to the ‘frequent linking’ of the Arabic 
words for ‘surrender’ (Islam) and ‘faith’ (’Imdan) ‘leading to the 
final conclusion that “total surrender is total confidence”’. This 
all stems from Abraham. 

What the faith of Abraham [writes Dr Kenneth Cragg] means for any 
religion holding faith about Abraham, can only be in detail decided ‘and 
pursued within that community. We cannot tell each other how Abraham 
should be followed. But what is clear is that the intellectual and moral 
demands of the twentieth century upon our religions have confronted us 


py many features calling for just such discerning and adventuring obedience 
as his. 
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This means in the second place a stream of thoughtful missionaries 


in the Muslim world, concerned for understanding; ready to be 
integral parts of the ‘community of the Faithful Abedhecn’, wherever 
it be found; patiently exploring the places of agreement and dis- 
agreement; confident that the time is ripe for the experiment of 
Abraham, which after all culminated in an experience and must do 
so again till, from the path strewn with the stones of suspicion, 
war wae and prejudice, God ‘will raise up children unto 
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E. F. F. BisHop 


[Help, which is gratefully acknowledged, has been obtained from 
thework and thought of friends—in particular Dr E. E. Elder’s volume 
on al-Taftazani’s Commentary on the Creed of Islam (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1950); and Dr Kenneth Cragg’s thesis on 
Islam in the Twentieth Century: the Relevance of Christian Theology 
and the Relation of the Christian Mission to its Problems. E.F.F.B.] 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN INDIA 
By JOHN W. SADIQ 


gap hagecrapeel| speaking, Christianity has not been confronted 

in any serious form in its long history of over sixteen hundred 
ears in India (we are not here concerned with Pakistan) with the 
problem of Church and State. 

That does not mean, however, that difficulties in the realm of 
religious liberty have not arisen or will not arise in the future. This 
consideration alone gives relevance to the discussion of the subject, 
quite apart from such other factors as the impermanent nature of 
amy government or the possible resurgence of anti-Christian forces, 
religious and secular. acon inasmuch as in many parts of the 
world the Church is facing various forms of the problem, while 
its possible extension into other parts cannot be ruled out, there may 
be some value in looking at it from different angles. 


I 


We should observe at the outset that Hindu society has formed 
a large part of the environment in which the Christian Church has 
grown and that Hinduism in its long history has shown very few 
signs of religious intolerance. Not until our own day, when religion 
and politics have become intermingled, do we find any record of 
sustained persecution, with the possible exception of the period 
when Buddhism became a rival to Brahmanical faith. It is true that 
this absence of intolerance has sometimes expressed itself in a remark- 
able power of absorption and that ‘the hospitality of the Hindu 
mind’, to use Sir S. Radhakrishnan’s phrase, has proved dangerous 
to the Church. But it must be said to the credit of the Hindu religion, 
that it has shown a remarkable freedom from the blot of religious 
persecution from which Christianity and Islam have not been alto- 
er free. Professor M. Searle Bates sums up this point very well 

in Religious Liberty :1 
There is small evidence in Hindu literature of persecution within Hindu 
society proper. There was much controversy, religious and philosophical, 
and a great deal of variety in organization. But vague and absorptive, poly- 
theism, whether ethnic and static or advancing by addition and syncretism, 
did not raise clear issues of compulsion og se Jainism and Buddhism 
were deviations and reforms from some aspects of the early Aryan faith- 
tradition. Their rise and progress, the standardization of Jainism as a minor 
sect of ascetic tendencies, the extension, the export, the decline of Buddhism 

1 London and New York: — Missionary Council. 1945. 
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within a society of Hinduism—all were essentially peaceful. The 
came by persuasion and by slow social pressure or movements without clear 
conflict of group wills against other groups or against individuals. 


Christianity came to India at a time when the country was divided 
into many parts, ruled by independent kings. Its early history is 
confined within the bounds of the south and the west of the peninsula 
and, from the records which have been left, it is clear that Christians 
enjoyed not only religious freedom but special privileges, which 
were in fact enjoyed by the Syrian Church until the coming of the 
Portuguese. Unfortunately these very advantages proved to be its 
enemy, and it settled down to a life of Sodealetaner and even of 
sterility. The lamp of Christianity burnt low; but for the fact that 
the flame was kept alive we cannot be sufficiently thankful. 

When the Portuguese, backed by the Roman Catholic political 
power, arrived in India, the Syrian Christians not only came under 
persecution but were for half a century extinguished as a community 
and forcibly made part of the Roman Catholic Church. The use of 
the Inquisition and the subjugation of the Syrian Church at the 
Synod of Diamper in 1599 under Alexio de Menezes will remain 

ainful examples of persecution of Christians by fellow-Christians. 
f W. Kaye, in Christianity in India (London: Smith, Elder, 1859), 
has recorded this fact in these poignant words: 


The persecutions of Menezes were very grievous—for he separated 
priests from their wives, excommunicated, on trifling grounds, members 
of the churches, and destroyed all the old Syriac records which contained 

roofs of the early purity of their faith. The irreparable barbarism of this 

t act was not to forgotten or forgiven, but in the midst of all other 
a there was consolation in the thought that this tyranny was but 
or a time. 


But this temporary domination was not the only evil result of 
the persecution. What was even worse was the letting loose of the 
forces of dissension and division in the Syrian Church—divisions 
which have not to this day been healed. George Smith, in his 
Conversion of India (London: John Murray, 1893), writes: 


Then the old Malabar Christian Church, which had not faith enough 
to produce martyrs, but had bent for the hour to the Hispano-Papal storm, 
rose again from the persecution, weakened in spirituality, in numbers and 
in prestige, and without their own prelates from Mosul. Indeed, the 
Nestorian Church in India ceased in 1599, and when it recovered liberty 
in 1665 it became, what it has ever since been, Jacobite in creed, under 
Mar Gregory consecrated and sent by the Patriarch of Antioch. But, by a 
historical irony, those of the original Church who adhered to the Latin 
rite, have ever since been known as the Old Church or Catholics of the 
Syrian rite, while the really ge a majority who accepted Mar 
Gregory and his Jacobite creed are the New Church. 


Since that day the Christian Church in Malabar continued to 
enjoy peace, disturbed occasionally by its own internal quarrels, 
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till we come to the very recent times when the State imposed on the 
churches in Malabar certain serious disabilities. 

With the decline of the Portuguese power and the rise of the 
Danish, French and English trading companies, a new phase in the 
life of the Christian Church begins, for it marks the advent of 
Protestant Christianity into the field. We need not review the 
condition of the Church at that time in any detail. Suffice it to say 
that the churches in Malabar remained undisturbed, the Roman 
Catholic Church had its ups-and-downs consequent upon its own 
policy, but Protestant Christianity, which began with the comin; 
of German missionaries under the Danish Kings, did not meet wi 
any encouragement from the representatives of the Danish and 
English trading companies. In fact everything was done to hinder 
oa thwart the work of missionaries and evangelists. 

We must now consider briefly the fortunes of the Church durin 
the supremacy of the Muslim rule, particularly in northern an 
central India. The Muslim rule, which began with the successful 
invasion by Muhammad Ghori at the end of the twelfth century, 
siiineeed, in the vast Moghul Empire which reached its glory at 
the time of Akbar. The ne Muslim invaders were fiercely icono- 
clastic, and therefore their persecution was limited to the Hindus. 
In any event, there was no Christian Church of any significance 
at this, time in the north. It was only about the time of Akbar that 
Jesuit priests became active in the north, and some of them found 
access to the court of the great Moghul. Akbar was very liberal- 
minded and, by Muslim standards, rather latitudinarian. For 
reasons religious and political he went so far as to found a new 
eclectic religion, Din 1 Ilahi, without much success. He was par- 
ticularly kind to the Christians, one of his several wives being a 
Christian. The Jesuits had at one time hoped to convert him to 
Christianity. In the providence of God that did not happen, for 
it might have reproduced for the Church in India the results which 
accompanied Constantine’s conversion in the early history of the 
Church. The danger to the Church at this time was not from 
religious persecution but from religious syncretism. Both Akbar’s 
son, Jahangir, and his grandson, Shah Jahan, continued a friendly 
attitude towards Christians. It is with the coming of Aurangzeb that 
we witness Muslim fanaticism run wild, but here again it was limited 
to the Hindus and the growing sect of the Sikhs. The Christian 
Church, so far as we know, was left unmolested. With the death of 
Aurangzeb the ge ps power in India steadily waned. a 

On the ruins of the Moghul Empire the East India Company 
built up the British Empire. As has been hinted above, the Company, 
actuated by self-interest, was not favourably disposed to missionary 
work. One of the curious anomalies in the situation is the fact that 
for a time the officials of the Company became patrons of Hinduism 
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and were utterly hostile to the growing Church; and it was only 
after a good deal of controversy in Britain that the principle of 
‘neutrality’ was finally accepted. It was not until 1813, when the 
Charter of the Company came in for revision, that British mission- 
aries were allowed into India. And it was only after 1833 that 
missionaries from other parts of the world were let in. 

This policy of neutrality proved to be favourable to Christian 
missionary activity, for Hinduism is essentially a non-missionary 
religion and Islam’s missionary activity goes for the most part hand 
in hand with political conquests. This does not mean that hindrance 
did not come. The fact remains that some of the Native States— 
and Native States were independent in internal affairs—did not 
allow any missionary work. 

Since the Independence on August asth, 1947 a new day has 
dawned for the Christian Church. While some difficulties have 
arisen, the Church cannot be too thankful for the attitude of the 
Government of India, and for the fact that the Church to-day 
stands without the strain of being associated with a ruling power. 
The Republic of India has adopted in its Constitution clauses 
declaring its neutrality in religion and granting full freedom for 
the profession, practice and propagation of faith to all citizens. 

nder the present Constitution the Church has in fact gained 
some advantage. As we have seen, some of the Native States, b 
virtue of their internal independence, were closed, under the Briti 
régime, to the Gospel. But now that most of the States have become 
merged in the provinces and the remainder are governed by the 
Constitution of the Indian Union, the freedom to preach and to 
propagate the Christian faith is a — to the Church, and in 
one or two such hitherto closed fiek work has already been begun. 


II 


Turning to some of the difficulties which have actually arisen, 
it should be noted in passing that there are certain subjects, 
such as educational institutions and hospitals, which are on the 
State list, and are the responsibility of provincial governments, so 
that in such matters as the entry of foreign missionaries the Central 
Government acts on the recommendation of the Provincial Govern- 








ments. 
Grave doubts were at one time entertained as to whether or not 
urely ‘evangelistic’ missionaries would be allowed to enter India. 
rtain official documents in some areas required the intending 
missionary to show the ‘national importance’ of his service. The 
present position in the matter is illustrated by the official reply 
of the Deputy Secretary to the Ministry of Home Affairs to an enquiry 
from the Christian Council. In it he confirmed that new missionaries 
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would normally be admitted to replace others or to augment the 
strength of the mission, ‘provided the need for such replacement or 
augmentation is established’. It would also be necessary to ensure 
‘that there is no suitable Indian available’ for the task in question. 
Discrimination regarding economic aid to backward classes in 
certain areas has caused much concern. The provision of aid to 
depressed-class Hindus or to those who revert to their original 
faith, while withholding it from Christians, is undoubtedly unfair, 
and strong representations have been made that government aid 
should be given on the basis of economic need and not of religion. 
In Travancore-Cochin, where grave injugtice had been done to the 
converts from backward classes, the Central Government, on 
representations by the Christian community, has ruled that: 


All State aid and facilities are to be given not only to the members of 
the Hindu Scheduled Castes but and equally to all other educationally 
and socially backward classes whether they profess Hinduism, Sikhism, 
Christianity or any other religion. No distinction is to be made in this 
regard between Hindu uled castes and Backward classes. In the 
circumstances, withdrawal of State facilities from Christians belonging 
to backward communities would be against the spirit of the Constitytion. 


As to Christian educational institutions under the jurisdiction 
of the Provincial Governments, two main difficulties have been 
experienced. One relates to religious instruction which, according 
to regulations in certain areas, must be provided outside the regular 
teaching hours, and this makes the provision of religious instruction 
even to Christian pupils very difficult. The conscience clause in 
the Constitution has now taken the form of ‘opting-in’ rather than 
‘opting-out’. The second and more serious problem arises from the 
insistence by certain Provincial Governments on their own nominees 
being appointed to form part of the governing bodies of private 
institutions, This is r ded as an aly a interference, because all 
necessary checks are already possible through a system of govern- 
ment inspections. 

An equally serious problem has arisen in regard to Christian 
hospitals, ak though at present it is applicable to one province 
only, possible extension to other areas cannot be ruled out. A 
Christian hospital was informed by the Surgeon General of the 
eames that a grant-in-aid of Rs 20,000 could be drawn on the 

ollowing conditions: : 

(a) Non-Christian members of the staff and patients or, in the case of 
minors, their parents or guardians, should not be required to state in writi 
that they do not desire to attend a Christian service before they are 
from attending it. This should be entirely optional without a written state- 
ment being required for absence from service. 

(6) Facilities similar to those allowed to Christians to enable them to 
attend Salvation Army service should be allowed to non-Christians to 
attend their own religious services on their Sabbath or holy days. 
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(c) Arrangements should be made for separate kitchens for the vege- 
tarian members of the staff and peeent. if they so desire. 

d) Future recruitments and also admission of patients at the Centre 
should be made from all communities alike, irrespective of their religion or 
race. 

BO No proselytism should be carried on among the members of the 


and patients. 
(f) A reasonable number of patients should be treated free at the Centre. 
Whether ts can be accepted on these conditions needs very 
careful consideration. 
The Bombay Excommunication Bill, again, according to which 
a person cannot be ee from privileges granted to under 
the Constitution, but which may er with discipline of the 


Church in religious and moral matters, has been the subject of 
serious concern in the Bombay province. Representations have been 
made to the Government through the Bombay Representative 
Christian Council. 

Reference has already been made to the restrictions imposed 
on the building of churches and cemeteries in Travancore, and though 
the rules were promulgated in pre-Independence days, they have 
remained unaltered. At the recent meeting of the Christian Council 
a resolution was passed: 


that in the opinion of the National Christian Council, Christians in 
Travancore-Cochin should have the same freedom in the matter of the 

opening and use of churches and cemeteries as is enjoyed by Christians in 
the rest of India, and that the Executive Committee of the Council take the 
qeeten ve both with the Travancore-Cochin State and with the Govern- 
ment of India. 


It is evident, in conclusion, that difficulties of various kinds have 
arisen. On the whole, however, the Church must be thankful for 
the way in which it is possible to ventilate legitimate grievances 
and to seek redress. But what of the future? 


Ill 


From the foregoing account it will, it is hoped, be clear that if 
the past and the present are any guide, the Christian Church has 
nothing to fear and much for which to be grateful. Two things have, 
however, to be remembered, and the Church should be realistic 
about them: In the first place, for a long time to come a large part 
of the environment of the Church will be non-Christian in character; 
and those who form the Government and hold positions of authority 
will not cease to be what they are by conviction even if they are 
subject to a ‘secular’ Constitution. Past prejudices die hard. The 
Church and its representatives are not altogether free from mistakes 
in their methods. Difficulties in local situations may therefore 
continue to arise. But the possibility of appeal to the Constitution 
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and to Central authority is always open to the Church. On the other 
hand the Church must increasingly realize its duty to the State. 
Even before political independence was achieved, these and similar 
questions were frequently discussed in Christian gatherings. We 
quote from the findings of a meeting of the Christian Council: 


The Church in India is a living organism to-day. God working through 
man has brought it into being. It is our faith that its development is essential 
to the fulfilment of God’s purpose for India and the world. Its members 
as citizens of India are in duty bound to serve the best interest of their country 
in all spheres of life—religious, social, economic and political. 


While recognizing its civic and political obligations, the Church 
must ever remain conscious of the special task committed to it 
by its Lord. And so the findings go on to state: 


While we are one with our countrymen in all that binds us to the same 
motherland, we cannot ignore the fact that as Christians we are bound to- 
gether by unique bonds of spiritual experience and ae This may tend 
to endow us with a social entity in the organized life of the community. 
Nevertheless as a leaven that leaveneth the whole, our values and our faith 
should permeate through us the life of the country as a whole. . . . When 
bn ania is truest to its own nature, it is most fitted to render service to 

tate. 


Circumstances may, however, arise, as they have arisen, when 
freedom of the Church is unfairly restricted. In such cases the find- 
ings recommend: 


1. That the goodwill of the State towards all its citizens should be 
assumed till the contrary is proved. 

2. That the underlying causes of the State’s action be ascertained, and 
misunderstandings removed. 

3. That united rather than sectional representations be made by the 
Church to the State. 

4. That the matter be presented in the wider context of the relations 
between the Church and the State. 

5. That if no relief be obtained, Christians should be willing to suffer 
for their faith, without bitterness and without betrayal of principles. 


The last point gives an effective answer to speculations and 
fears in regard to an uncertain future and to the impermanence of 
governments. The Christian Church must ever ‘walk in the liberty 
with which Christ has made us free’, not unmindful of its legitimate 
rights and obligations, but always conscious of the fact that ultimately 
its freedom is derived from its Lord. For He Himself has said, ‘If 
the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed’. 


Joun W. Sapiq: 














CHRISTIANS AND COMMUNISM IN ASIA 
By JOHN C. BENNETT, D.D. 


AY the invitation of the International Missionary Council, | 

visited several countries in Asia, from December ist, 1950, 
to February 4th, 1951, to consult with groups of Christians con- 
cerning the problems raised for the Church by the advance of 
Communism. In this article some of the conclusions drawn from 
my observations on this journey are presented. 

National Christian Councils arranged a series of conferences in 
Beirut, Lahore, Delhi, Hyderabad, Madras, Bangalore, Kottayam, 
Trivandrum, Calcutta, Bangkok and Manila. In two places the con- 
ferences lasted only a day and little could be accomplished. In one 
other place the conference was attended chiefly by American 
missionaries, a fact which limited its usefulness. Everywhere else 
the opportunities provided by the conferences were excellent. 
That at Bangkok was a small international meeting with delegates 
from Thailand, Malaya and Burma. The conference in Manila 
drew delegates from the country at large and proved to be the 
largest on most lively of them ail. 

At each conference I sought to do five things. In the first place, 
I tried to explain some of the elements in Communism, giving 
special attention to the philosophy of Communism, to Communist 
political theory, to the Communist view of religion, to the develop- 
ment of Communist totalitarianism and to an analysis of the basic 
issues which divide Communists and Christians. Secondly, I tried 
to draw from the group an account of the situation in the country 
or region where we were. Thirdly, I discussed the Christian response 
to Communism in terms of faith, theology and apologetics. Fourthly, 
I raised the problem of political and economic alternatives to Com- 
munism in the particular country and gave what suggestions I could 
concerning the light which Christian faith and ethics throw on the 
choice of an alternative. This, as will be indicated later, is the 
hardest question to answer in Asia. Fifthly, we had a report of a 
committee drawn from the conference concerning next steps in the 
area as the basis for the final discussion. 

The first suggestion which I bring to those responsible for 
missionary strategy is that much more study and thought are needed 
along these lines in the countries which I visited. There was no very 
widespread knowledge apparent about Communism, except among 
some of the younger Christians — I met in India. There, the 
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Christian Council, acting in co-operation with the Student 
Christian Movement, has set up an institute for the study of Com- 
munism and of its methods of penetration and, even more significant, 
of the social conditions which invite Communism. There was little 
social conservatism to be discerned among Christians. In no country 
visited was there an unwillingness to face these social issues, but 
there was undoubtedly a lack of preparation to deal with them. 
Very little thinking had been done on the contribution of Christianity 
in this sphere or on the precise function of the Church. What should 
a > at which is a small minority do? The suggestion was put 
forward (with how much justification I do not know) that the fact 
that the missionary must hold aloof from national political and 
economic movements may have created detachment from these 
movements among the national Christians themselves. 

In every country there should be a group of Christians who 
become thoroughly sophisticated in regard to Communism, who 
know about Communist theory and who are aware of Communist 
tactics. They should have all the information available on what has 
happened in countries which have been under Communist rule, 
especially in China. In every country there should be a group of 
Christians (in which laymen should be included) who are thinki ing 
together on the problems of their country, on the responsibility of 
Christians and of churches in relation to those problems. One con- 
structive possibility might be the establishment of an oecumenical 
institute in Asia on the lines of that at Bossey. 


There is a different feeling about Communism in Asia from that 
prevailing in America and in most of western Europe (though there 
are some similarities to be detected between attitudes encountered 
in Asia and those that are common in France); and I now regard it 
as one of my chief functions to help American Christians to see the 
problem of Communism as it appears to Christians in Asia. 

Not many Christians in Asia have Communist convictions or 
even pathy with Communism, but they ask different questions 
about it from those which are heard in New York. The Communist 
movement in India is not as strong as it was a few years ago. There 
are pockets of Communist activity, but as a national movement it 
lost much ground because of its policy of violence and it has been 
badly split. My contacts with students were not sufficiently numerous 
to enable me to generalize, but one gains the impression that among 
Christian students Communist ideas and slogans have less influence 
now than a few years ago. The j 3 eee strength of the Communist 
movement is not a major ground for concern. 

There are, however, two grounds for concern which should be 
emphasized: a tendency (and I am referring only to Christians) to 
assume that Communism will be much less oppressive in Asia 
20 
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in Europe and a widespread fatalism about the inevitability of its 
coming, combined with a rather passive attitude towards it. 

The first tendency is based in part on reports from China. 
Chinese Communism still enjoys a great deal of moral prestige in 
India. Thai Christians have a different attitude because of the threat 
of Communist infiltration through the Chinese in Thailand. In the 
Philippines there seemed to be great confusion on this question, 
There, also, fear of the Chinese is common, but everything is com- 
plicated by the fact that the Protestants in the Philippines are more 
afraid of Roman Catholicism than of Communism. In India, ‘the 
first reports from Communist China have seemed to many Indian 
Christians favourable. The Communist capacity to overcome political 
corruption has won admiration. Pressure on the Chinese Church 
did not become obvious until recently and I do not know what the 
effect of that is now. It seems probable that it will be given a political 
rather than an ideological interpretation and that it will be associated 
with events in Korea. The general rejection in India of the United 
Nations policy in Korea since the crossing of the 38th parallel has 
evoked much sympathy for China in that connexion. 

A deeper cause for optimism about Communism in Asia seems 
to be the fact that Indians and others have for so long seen in the 
West the chief source of the evils on which they have concentrated 
attention. They have been struggling against imperialism. In that 
struggle the Communists have played their cards well, but more 
important than that is the widespread assumption of Asian innocence 
in comparison with the West. That fact was strikingly apparent at 
one conference where the delegates discussed at length whether or 
not an Asian country can be imperialistic; and though they finally 
decided that this might happen, the discussion revealed an un- 
conscious premise concerning this Asian innocence. This outlook is 
quite natural, because it is imperialism from the West which has 
aroused the greatest feeling. Also, the Communist teaching on the 
relation between capitalism and imperialism, which has a great deal 
of truth in it, has caused many to assume that there is equal truth 
in the idea that a non-capitalistic country will not be imperialistic. 
Communism by definition is non-imperialistic! It is an easy step to 
the ores | a countries which go Communist will not 
be controlle “ ussia because Russia is not a capitalistic country 
and has no imperialistic purposes; Asian countries which go Com- 
munist will at least be free from the greatest of all national sins, 
imperialism. The question is asked: can as much be said for America? 
The fact that America is capitalistic arouses deep suspicion. When 
anyone speaks of Communist totalitarianism, about which so little is 
known in Asia and which, as indicated above, is not greatly feared, 
it is natural for the subject to be changed and for the known evil 
of imperialism to be emphasized. 
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In dealing with this problem I was, as an American, undoubtedly 
handicapped. Someone from a country with too little power to be 
feared and one which does not, first of all, suggest capitalism to 
people in Asia, would be more convincing in dealing with the 
threat from Communist totalitarianism. No one should discuss 
Asian Communism with dogmatism. There is ground for hope 
that in the long run the vast population of Asia and the distinctive 
cultures of Asia will prevent Asian Communism from being a 
mere reflection of Russian Communism. Conflicts of interest may 
yet separate Russia from China. But it would be unwise for any 
Asian country to assume that it will be able to preserve national 
independence or any measure of spiritual and cultural freedom if it 

under the control of Communism. This warning is essential 
even if it is not combined with dogmatism about the future. 


The second tendency is the fatalistic and somewhat passive view 
of the advance of Communism. People who were strongly opposed 
to Communism often said that they believed that there was no wa 
of arresting it in Asia. I found this attitude in all the countries whic 
I visited, though Thailand differed from the other countries in that 
Communism was not an internal problem but almost entirely a 
threat from outside. It is easy to understand this fatalism. Most of 
the countries in Asia have such desperate eae alongside the 
riches of a few. All of them are plagued with political corruption. 
Some of the people in the national government of India are much 
admired, especially Pandit Nehru, but it is known that they cannot 
depend upon their own local agents. The countries in the Near East 
are in a still worse condition. Even Thailand, the happiest spot in 
the East, faces this same problem. The worst feature of political 
corruption is that the agents of government are bribed by the 
vested interests which resist change, so that any radical ye alee 
to the problems which give Communism its opportunity is blocked. 

The fatalism to which reference has been made takes the form 
of doubt concerning the possibility of discovering any alternative to 

unism. In India there seems to be much disillusionment about 
the Congress; and as thoughtful people face the problems of India 
they wonder if anything but Communism can even promise solutions. 
It is easy to say that Communism makes only false promises, but at 
least they have t relevance. Communism, moreover, is a power 


movement which seems able to get things done. We can expect a 
great many non-Communists, including many Christians, to take 
rather a passive attitude towards Communism as a result of the 
feeling that at least it may rid their country of ancient evils for which 
no other political movement has a sufficiently radical programme. 
The question often arose whether, granted the oppressive side 
of Communism, it would not perhaps purge a country of feudal 
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landlordism and, a —— from now, leave the vast majority of 
the people better off than they are to-day. It was assumed that the 
more oppressive features of Communism would a Hg That: is 
a hard question for a man from the West to answer. The plain fact 
is that ninety per cent of the people in India have nothing to lose, 
whereas we in the West have much to lose under Communism. I 
often wished that I could put most of the members of the United 
States Congress on the spot where they would have to face that 
question in an Indian setting! One could argue that if Com- 
munism wins power it will bring great disillusionment; that, even 
if people do not now have much to lose, a Communist society would 

revent the development of forms of spiritual and cultural freedom 
‘a which these people would gain much that is precious. That 
argument only convinces those who have had experience of such 
freedom. One could emphasize the danger that a country which goes 
Communist may lose its national independence, but even that is not 
very convincing in view of what I have said regarding the attitude 
towards Asian Communism. 

Before leaving this subject of fatalism in the attitude towards 
Communism, it should be noted that this fatalism usually assumes 
that Communism is without problems of its own. One way of 
avoiding fatalism is to realize that the Communists are not omni- 
potent, that they may not even desire to become responsible for the 
problems of India or Pakistan in the near future. Doubtless they 
want these countries to be sounding-boards for propaganda. They 
will try to use them to confuse the West. But it is quite another 
matter to take responsibility for dealing with the poverty of India. 
This fact that Communism has its own limits should at least prevent 
us from taking a fatalistic attitude towards its advance. Such fatalism 
may become a major factor in bringing on the thing that is feared. 
There may be more time than we think; and it would be a mistake 
to shorten that time by giving up now any real effort to find alterna- 
tives to Communism. 


The question of the anti-religious teaching and policy of Com- 
munism and of the effect of these upon the attitudes of Christians 
in Asia is often raised. On the surface there would seem to be an 
absolute conflict on this score alone, not only between Communism 
and Christianity but between Communism and the non-Christian 
religions. The difficulty is that Communists do not parade. their 
atheism at first. They emphasize chiefly national grievances. The 
anti-religious teaching and the anti-religious policy come later. This 
is one point on which Christians need to be more fully informed. 

In several of the conferences the question came up as to whether 
or not Christians should unite with the adherents of other religions 
against Communist atheism. We seldom found a clear answer to 
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that question. My impression is that most often the answer was ‘no’, 
Certainly this was true in the Philippines, where not even Protestants 
and Roman Catholics can unite against Communism, for there the 
Spanish form of Roman Catholicism which is dominant is regarded 
as a major source of the evils which drive people to Communism. 
Christians, together with adherents of other religions, must, of course, 
co-operate to find alternatives to Communism; and there may be 
occasions when parallel action by Christians and religious groups 
connected with other faiths might call attention to some of the effects 
of Communism on religion. I doubt the desirability of a united front 
against Communism on the part of Christians with the official as 
sentatives of other religious communities. This question needs a 

t deal more thought. I fear the tendency for religious crusades 
against Communism to become instruments of the reactionary forces 
which keep alive the very conditions which invite Communism. 
Christians do decide in some situations that Communism is the least 
evil political alternative open to them. I believe that when they do 
so they deceive themselves about the possibility of influencing the 
way in which Communism will develop in their country. But we 
must take account of this fact, that Christians do conscientiously at 
times give support to Communism at the political level. The churches 
in countries where this is likely to happen should at least be fully 
informed on what is at stake. One of the deepest sources of mis- 
understanding in the oecumenical community is the fact that in some 
countries Communism is a real temptation to Christians, while in 
others it is not even considered as an option. 

I could not suggest an alternative to Communism except in the 
broadest terms and with the full knowledge that no political move- 
ment exists which can be trusted to implement it. For reasons which 
I shall explain later, Christianity as such can provide no political 
or economic alternative. These countries will have to find their own 
way. Western ideas of constitutional government have been taken 
over, but such government can easily be made ineffective by corrup- 
tion or by legislative inaction. It can easily become the instrument 
of powerful interests which prevent any radical dealing with the 
basic problems. American capitalistic propaganda leaves people very 
cold and American prosperity makes solutions recommended by 
Americans seem lomipeent to the conditions of a poverty-stricken 
country. British socialism has much to commend it, but the socialistic 
movements in Asia do not make a very strong appeal. We may be 
thankful that the leaders of these countries, especially India, Pakistan 
and the Philippines, believe in freedom of expression. I visited the 
office of the Home Secretary in charge of the police in an Indian 
State where there is a great deal of Communist activity. I accom- 
panied an Indian pastor who is a citizen of that State, He criticized 
the police system of the State to the Home Secretary with as much 
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freedom and with as little apparent risk as if he had been in 
London or New York. This freedom of the citizen does exist and 
it is precious, but by itself it solves none of the problems which give 
Communism its chance. 

One of the hardest things which one has to say in interpreting 
Christianity is to explain that there is no distinctively Christian 
alternative to Communism except in the sphere of faith and theology 
and of ultimate ethical judgments. Christianity and Communism 
are not correlative: they do not cover the same ground. There is 
no Christian economic system and there is no Christian political 
strategy or movement of power. This is more obviously true of 
Protestantism than of Roman Catholicism, but even in the latter 


confession economic and political emphases differ from country to | 


country. The Christian—again, especially the Protestant Christian 
—must discover or help to create an alternative to Communism for 
the solution of his country’s economic problems. He must co-operate 
with non-Christians in the most promising political movements. 
(Christians will not agree on any one movement.) He should be 
driven by his Christian faith to do these things, but the guidance 
which his faith can give him for particular political and economic 


decisions is limited. The Church as Church cannot settle these | 
questions for him. But the Church as Church can do three things | 


which it is not doing with any degree of adequacy anywhere: it can 
bring a great deal of Christian guidance concerning the human 
consequences of existing policies and institutions, concerning goals 
for a society, concerning the dangers in various panaceas which are 
offered. It can develop procedures by which Christians, especially 
laymen, can more readily consult with one another on these prob- 
lems, in a way that will help them to get hold of the necessary facts 
and that will encourage them to come to decisions. It can seek to 
purge the life of the Church itself from the chief forms of injustice, 
the chief barriers to fellowship which are so obvious in its own life. 
These three things, at least, it can do. 

Let me illustrate all three of them in terms of a practical sug- 
gestion which I often made in the conferences in Asia. One basic 
problem everywhere is the problem of land reform. There is a good 
deal of Christian guidance on the religious meaning of property, on 
the ethics of systems of ownership. Against that background should 
not churches in these Asian countries provide for nationwide con- 
sultations among Christians on the problem of land reform? Such 
consultations could bring out facts and Christian criticisms of the 


existing institutions. They could even define immediate goals for a | 


region, goals as specific as those which are called ‘middle axioms’ in 
contemporary oecumenical discussion. They could consider the 
ractices of churches themselves and suggest next steps within the 
ife of the Church. (This, admittedly, would be the most hazardous 
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undertaking!) All this would only be a start in co-operative Christian 
thinking about the problem of land. It would parallel a good deal 


‘of such thinking in some of the western churches concerning the 


roblem of unemployment, which has comparable importance in 
industrialized countries. There are technical issues and issues of 
political strategy on which churches cannot finally pronounce. But 
to have much stirring of the Christian conscience on this subject 
and to establish a process by which facts and the best thinking about 
the problem would become well known within the Church would 
form significant contributions by Christians to the development of 
alternatives to Communism. 


I came away from Asia with some fresh convictions about the 
importance of oneen A previous visit to Japan in the summer 
of 1950 turned my thinking in this direction, because I was surprised 
to discover how far missionary work there was tied down to 
institutions which do little to evangelize the people or which directly 
serve the Church. I had a similar impression on this second journey. 
The small number of conversions which have taken place in the 
past twenty years in excellent Christian schools and Colleges troubled 
me. I admired the institutions greatly and could understand the 
value of their indirect contribution to the life of the Church and of 
their direct contribution to the life of the nation, but I am still 
puzzled by the failure of the uniqueness of the Christian Gospel 
to get through to students. I asked the head of one college 
if he observed a tendency for students after graduation to move 
towards the Church and he said that any movement was usually in 
the opposite direction. I realize that some cultures place such 
obstacles in the way of conversion that only a person of rare 
independence and courage can make the break. But I am still 
scelied, I raise the question whether the theological revival in the 
West in the past two or three decades may not lead to a presentation 
of the Christian message in such a way as to make syncretistic 
responses less likely. I realize that this is the most difficult of all 
problems and that my knowledge of the situation in no one of these 
countries is sufficient to give me a right to suggest a way forward. 
It is enough to bring a sense of shock that things are as they are to 
the attention of those responsible for missionary strategy. 

There is one aspect of this problem which is closely connected 
with the chief purpose of my visit and that is the relation of evan- 

ism to Communism. On that point I speak with less hesitation. 

am convinced that Communism may prove for many individuals 
to be a half-way house to Christianity. It is also true that Christianity 
has been a helene house to Communism for many already; and it 
may not be an accident that Travancore, the part of India where 
there are the largest number of Christians, is also one of the chief 
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centres of Communism. But here I am interested in Communism 
as a half-way house to Christianity. As people become disillusioned 
about Communism, it is doubtful if they will find their way to 
Hinduism or Buddhism or Islam. Each one of those religions is too 
indifferent to the problems of human history or too reactionary in 
its approach to them. The disillusioned Communist may find many 
of his aspirations fulfilled by Christ. He may, of course, like the 
characters in Mr Arthur Koestler’s The Age of Longing, find no 
positive faith at all, but this need not happen. Communism may 
sweep away much of the syncretistic fog and make choices clearer 

they now are. There is a close relationship between Christianity 
and Communism which is quite different from the relationship of 
Communism to any of the other great religions. A Christian who 
sickens of the futilities and complacencies of organized Christianity 
may find Communism a more promising movement because it seems 
to oe a programme so relevant to the needs of the people. But 
there are many to-day who sicken of the cruelty, the indifference to 
truth and the absolute pretentions which they discover in Com- 
munism. Where are they to go? 

The answer depends in part on the presence of a Christian 
community in their nation which is able to bring them to the revelation 
of God in Christ which transcends and judges the churches which 
they have known. It depends in part on the presence of Christians, 
nationals and missionaries, who understand why they became Com- 
munists and why they are now troubled by disillusionment, who can 
show them how they can find answers to some of their questions in 
Christian faith and theology and who embody in themselves all that 
is best in the Communist concern for justice. I know of one mission 
board which has brought twenty of its missionaries together from all 
its fields for four months to study Communism and to prepare 
themselves to meet exactly the kind of situation which I cal 
described. This action needs to be duplicated by other boards and 
societies. Communism seems to make great advances and to be very 
strong. It causes much anxiety among us and we do not see far 
enough ahead to imagine how it will come to an end. But the one 
sure thing is that as a total system it will come to an end. This 
Stalinist form of Communism is too false and inhuman to bind many 
nations to its pattern of life for an indefinite period, especially nations 
whose national interests conflict with those of the Soviet Union. 
When it does come to an end or become transformed so that quite 
new possibilities emerge, the Christian world mission may have a 
= opportunity than ever. Before it comes to an end there may 

many individuals in countries not controlled by Communism who 
can be helped to find their way to the Gospel. 

Joun C. BENNETT 
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THE ‘NEW EDUCATION’ AND THE 
RURAL COMMUNITY IN INDIA 


By MARJORIE SYKES 


Here we re-present the demand for the provision of expert Christian 
countrymen trained to the leadership of a rural church in such a way as to 
build up, on positive, constructive lines, Christian communities which will, 
in themselves, realize more freely the abundant life. 


ITH these words, in a letter circulated to subscribers, the 

editors of the International Review of Missions introduced the 
article by Mr J. Merle Davis on ‘Missionary Strategy and the Rural 
Church’ which appeared in the Review in October 1949. That 
article was based on replies to a questionnaire issued by Agricultural 
Missions Inc., many of these replies being quoted verbatim. 

The issue of the Review which contains this challenging article 
has only recently (September 1950) come into my hands, It is clear 
that it represents a strong and probably growing body of opinion 
among thoughtful Christian workers. It is clear also that it demands 
what is fundamentally an educational programme of a very thorough- 
going kind—as one of the contributors says, the rural leader’s job 
is always to teach somebody something. Exactly how is a beginning 
to be made? 

I believe that thought and experiment in this matter throughout 
the world might be greatly stimulated by a study of the ‘New 
Education’ (Nai Talim as it is called in India), the principles of 
which were first formulated by Mahatma Gandhi in 1937. A few 
months later, as a result of a conference between Gandhi and 
interested educationists from all over India, an association called 
the Hindustani Talimi Sangh (Indian Education Society) was 
formed to work out practical details and to initiate pioneer work in 
consultation with the Mahatma. A school for children was opened 
in 1938 at Sevagnam, the small vi in the centre of India which 
Gandhi made his home during the last part of his life. Since that 
time, and especially since 1945, not only has the pioneer work at 
Sevagnam greatly expanded in range and conception, but Basic 
Schools (as the new schools are called) have also been established 
in many parts of India both by independent groups and associations 
and by the education departments of provincial and state govern- 
ments. Several of these oe bogus to provide for the training of 
teachers in the principles of Nai Talim. 

The older schools have now long passed the experimental stage, 
and the results of their work are such that their sponsors can 
305 
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confidently recommend it as educationally sound. In the recent 
report of the Indian Universities’ Commission (1949) it is referred 
to in the following words: 


.. + A pattern and philosophy of education of such universal and 
fundamental worth that it may well serve as the type for bringing into 
being the new India which is the desire of many of us . . . a method for 
the fulfilment and refinement of human personality, the wisdom and 
excellence of which will become more apparent through the years. 


Mahatma Gandhi defined Nai Talim, or New Education, as 
‘education for life’, which extends ‘from the moment a child is 
conceived in the mother’s womb to the moment of death’. It is thus 
‘co-extensive with life itself—with cleanliness and health, with 
citizenship, work and worship, play and recreation—not as separate 
subjects of a syllabus, but as inter-related processes for the develop- 
ment of a harmonious and balanced life’. 

Nai Talim is therefore not just an improved technique for the 
education of little children. ‘It includes in its scope the education of 
the whole of society, beginning with the children and going up to 
adults and old men and women.’ “The ultimate objective before this 
“New Education” is not only a balanced and harmonious individual 
life, but a balanced and harmonious society.’ ‘It is my dream’, said 
Gandhi, ‘that in a few years there will be real wealth in our villages 
and the villagers will be clean and healthy, peaceful and happy. If 
this is not so, I shall understand that there is something wrong with 
our work in Nai Talim.’ 

The means by which this ideal is to be achieved is a work- 
centred education: 


Literacy #s not the end of education nor evén the beginning. It is only 
one of the means whereby man and woman can be educated. Literacy in 
itself is no education. I would therefore begin the child’s education by 
teaching it a useful handicraft and enabling it to produce from the moment 
it begins its training. . . . I hold that the highest development of the 
mind and the soul is possible under such a system of education. Only 
every handicraft has to be taught not merely mechanically as is done 
to-day, but scientifically, i.e., the child should know the why and wherefore 
of every process. . . . If such education is given, the direct result will be 
that it will be self-supporting. But the test of success is not its self-supporting 
character but that the whole man has been drawn out through the teaching 
of the handicraft in a scientific manner. . . . The core of my suggestion is 
that handicrafts are to be taught, not merely for productive work, but for 
developing the intellect of the pupils. 


The concept of self-support in education goes far beyond its 
economic aspect, important as that is. It means that the goal of 
education is a community which is self-reliant not only in the 
economic but also in the social and moral sphere. The individual 
who has completed the Basic School course should know how to 
supply his own normal needs. 
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This is not the place at which to enter into the details of the 
methods by which the practice of self-reliance within a co-operative 
educational community is worked out in the programme of education 
for children, adolescents and adults. It must suffice to say that not 
only has the ideal of self-support been proved to be attainable in 
practice, but that the eH of the education which has been 
imported through work on the land, at the loom and at the carpenter’s 
bench is such as to have caught the imagination and stirred the 
enthusiasm of the common people in the areas where it has been 
demonstrated. This enthusiasm has found practical expression in 
substantial gifts of valuable agricultural land for the establishment of 
more Nai Talim centres. 

As experience of the needs of actual children and actual villages 
increased, village education has been organized round five centres 
of life activity. These are the practice of (1) clean and healthy 
living, (2) the provision of ordinary daily needs, (3) a productive 
basic craft (which must be rich and varied 1n its educational possibili- 
ties: the primary crafts of food-raising, cloth-making and buildin 
are salable so), (4) citizenship in a community, (5) recreational an 
cultural activities. Practice comes first; but it should not require 
much thought to see what a tremendous field_of scientific and social 
education is opened up by the simple requirement that, alongside 
the practice of these five aspects of normal living, the child or the 
adult should learn, to the measure of his capacity, ‘the why and 
wherefore of every process’. The detailed syllabuses now in operation 
in the Basic Schools are a working out of what is involved in this 
education through life-processes. 

One thing remains to be said which is fundamental to any 
understanding of Nai Talim as Gandhi and his closest co-workers 
have conceived it. This ‘New Education’ is not simply an educational 
reform; it is not simply one more expression of revolt against the 
bookishness and unreality of the common run of school education 
in India. It is, as Gandhi himself saw clearly, 
the spearhead of a silent social revolution fraught with the most far-reaching 
consequences. It will provide a healthy and moral basis of relationshi 
between the city and the village . . . eradicating some of the worst evi 
of the present social insecurity and poisoned relationship between the 
classes. fe will lay the foundation of a juster social order in which everyone 
is assured of a living wage and the right to freedom. And all this would be 
accomplished without the horrors of a bloody class war. 

At the first Basic Education conference held at Poona in 1939 the 
President, Professor K. G. Saiyidain, similarly emphasized. the 
crusading faith of those who were engaged in this work: 


If we concern ourselves with a new ideology of education based on justice, 
cpeurretine endeavour, productive work and respect for human personality, 
we do so in the belief that such education is a powerful guarantee of peace, 
justice and humanity. 
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Nai Talim is, in fact, a serious attempt to fashion the tools by 
which a truthful and non-violent social order may be made an 
actuality in India and the world. It is not reformist, it is revolutionary, 

The ideals of these crusaders find expression in a short statement 
of the ‘Objectives of Basic Education’ which prefaces the revised 
school syllabus recently drafted by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh: 


The objectives of basic education can be summarized as a twofold aim, 
each part of which is integrally bound up with the other. 


1. All boys and girls in India should grow up as citizens of a new social 
order, based on co-operative work as envisaged by Nai Talim, and with an 
understanding of their rights, responsibilities and obligations in such a 
society. 

2. Every individual child should have full opportunity for the balanced 
and harmonious development of all his faculties, and should acquire the 
crocty for self-reliance in every aspect of a clean, healthy and cultural 

Biss. 


The social aspect of education has been put first because of the 

intimate connexion between the practice of education and the social 
phy on which it is based. In Nai Talim there is no room 
or the merely selfish pursuit of the good of the individual. The 
development of the individual and of the society in which he moves 
are the two sides of one coin; the good of the individual is not an 
end in itself, it is an integral part of the common good. 

It follows from this that Basic Education does seek to develop 
in the individual certain qualities of mind and character which have 
been recognized in every civilized country as the finest fruits of 
true culture . . . If the phrase ‘a scientific attitude of mind’ is rightly 
understood, it expresses a great deal of this quality of personality. 
A scientific attitude of mind is something quite different from the 
possession of scientific information. It means (1) a keen intellectual 
curiosity to know the ‘how’ and ‘why’ of things, (2) patience and 
detachment to test all phenomena, all ideas and all traditions by the 
standards of truth, (3) the courage and power to think for oneself and 
(4) the intellectual and moral honesty to abide by all the facts, and 
to ‘cook’ no results either in the laboratory or outside. 

A truly scientific integrity also involves the frank recognition 
that there are vast areas of life and experience of which our knowledge 
is limited and partial. It is therefore closely allied to personal 
humility, to reverence for truth beyond our grasp and to the charity 
which respects other men’s sincerely held religious beliefs, whether 
we share them or not. It connotes mutual forbearance and the desire 
to understand the other point of view, between Hindus and Christians, 
Muslims and Sikhs, and also between the man of faith and the 
agnostic or atheist. 

The true scientist’s disinterested pursuit of truth is also closely 
allied to simplicity of life. Such a man understands the urge to get 
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rid of encumbering paraphernalia in order to be free to work for 
what one values most. He understands a scale of worth in which 
honest dealing, trustworthiness and neighbourliness hold a higher 
place than wealth. 

It is not suggested that every child who leaves a Basic School at 
the age of fifteen will be consciously imbued with such an ideal. 
What is — is that an ideal of this kind is implicit in the 
philosophy of Nat Talim, and that those who accept it for themselves 
and attempt, however imperfectly, to put. it into practice, are best 
fitted to understand and carry out the ultimate objectives of Basic 
Education. 

Meagre and incomplete as is this outline of the principles and 
practices of Nai Talim, it will — serve to show how relevant 
such an education may be to Christian ideals of the ‘good life’ and 
to the felt needs which find expression in the replies to the Agricul- 
tural Missions questionnaire referred to at the beginning of this 
article. Here is an education which does ‘tackle every side of life’ 
and ‘includes both the old and the young’; which would eliminate 
‘the non-productive family’, which points the way to ‘a more 
abundant life’ for the rural community and the townsman alike, 
and which emphasizes the ultimate dependence of all life upon the 
soil and the sun and the majestic, God-given order of Nature. 
Nai Talim as it is at present practised is directed to the needs of 
India in particular, but the principles which it enunciates are of 
universal application. Practice will and should vary with the varying 
life-situations of the peoples of the world, but beneath the variety 
there will persist the fundamental sameness of the basic needs and 
interests of the human family. 

But the ideals of Nai Talim are relevant for Christian thought 
in an even wider and deeper sense than this. There are many to-day 
who ask, with a terrible sense of frustration, whether it is or ever 
can be possible to live a life of full Christian discipleship in a society 
organized on the pattern of our modern industrial civilization, and 
who have come to the conclusion that it is not possible. They are 
unable to be content with a dual standard of morality—the standard 
of Jesus in the home, and something different in politics or business 
or international disputes. They cannot reconcile themselves to a 
situation in which the worth of individuals or nations is measured by 
the abundance of the things which they possess, or to an industrial 
order of which exploitation, unprincipled competition and wage 
slavery seem to be so integral a part. They are looking for a way of 


life which is consistent through and through with the demands of 
the ethic of love, 4 society in which the easy, false distinction between 
the secular and the spiritual is swept away, and to which the followers 
of Christ might give a wholehearted 
it in the life of the nations to-day. 


egiance. They do not find 
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Such seekers, both in Europe and in America, are being driven 
by an inner compulsion to a new endeavour to rebuild society from 
its very foundations on the Christian principle of acceptance by 
each member of unlimited liability for the welfare of all the others, 
New ‘communities’ have sprung up in many places, rooted in the 
land and basing their common life upon the principle of co-operative 
self-sufficiency. They have found the truth of Martin Buber’s 
penetrating saying, ‘a community of faith truly exists only when it is 
a community of work’. Their numbers are small, their spirit and 
their concern are still far from leavening the whole Church, but they 
may yet prove to be the real growing-point of the Body of Christ. 
‘Not by might, nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord of 
Hosts.’ 

Now the vision which inspires Nai Talim, of a society founded 
upon truth and non-violence, and bestowing upon its individual 
members the twin gifts of social responsibility and creative freedom, 
is something very closely akin to that which inspires the ‘com- 
munity’ movement of the West. And like their fellows in the West, 
the workers in the New Education movement in India often feel 
themselves to be voices crying in the wilderness. It is all the more 
desirable that those whose convictions and aspirations run so closely 
parallel should be in touch with one another and strengthen one 
another in the faith. 

Nai Talim, as will be clear from the foregoing account, is not 
specifically Christian in the sources of its inspiration. In a society 
most deeply and tragically wounded 'by conflicts waged under the 
banners of ‘religion’, it has tended, most naturally, to emphasize the 
healing power of charity and understanding towards those who differ 
from us, rather than any positive duty of discipleship in any one 
religious system. It is indeed difficult to see how any system of 
education which aspires to become the national system of a country 
with such a diversity of religious traditions, could take up any other 
attitude. But the significant point is not whether Nai Talim as such 
is or is not wedded to definite Christian belief. The significant point 
is that Nai Talim is wedded to, is inseparably bound up with, a 
conception of society in which a Christian believer would find it 
- possible to live a life fundamentally consistent with the principles 
of his Christian faith. There are to be found in the r of Nai 
Talim workers men and women who owe allegiance to all the major 
religions of India. Among them there are Christians, who find in thi 
service to village folk of every caste and creed a wholly satisfying 
expression of their Christian discipleship. A true social ideal is no 
more the monopoly of the historical Christian tradition than is good 
farming; but both slovenly farming and false social ideals will prove 
in the long run to be inconsistent with a fully Christian life. The truth 
of God is, always and everywhere, one truth. 
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Mr Merle Davis’s article embodied many wise suggestions for 
the integration of the worship and service of God with the whole 
actuality of living as it is experienced by the great rural communities 
of China, Africa and India. As a fellow-Christian not now directly 

ged in missionary work, but viewing the missionary enterprise 
from the standpoint of a friendly outsider, I hope that the Church 
will accept these suggestions and act upon them. But I also hope that 
Christian workers will go even further than this—that they will not 
be content to consider only how best to bring the Christian Gospel 
to men and women living in this or that set of social conditions, 
while they accept the conditions themselves as given and unalterable. 
It is part of Christian duty to analyse the social conditions themselves. 
We need to examine in the light of Christ the commonly accepted 
standards of value, the practical ethical code, of every society, 
including and in the first place the industrial urban society from 
which most missionaries come and which has inevitably coloured 
their outlook and their unconscious assumptions. It may well be 
that an honest analysis will show that in some things the traditional 
ethic of the people is nearer to the standards of Christ than that of 
the strident, competitive, ‘go-getting’ civilization of the West. The 
important thing is that neither the traditional nor the modern 
western ways should be uncritically accepted. “Try all things: hold 
fast to that which is good.’ That is the principle on which the social 
philosophy of Nai Talim has been worked out. Its goal is a new 
social order; it will neither uncritically accept the past nor reject 
without good reason what western civilization has to offer. A 
Christian sociology should follow the same method, throughout 
the world. 

Finally, and very humbly, I would make two more suggestions, 
also based on the experience of Nai Talim workers. The teacher in a 
Nai Talim school is trained to regard all the children of the village 
as his to care for, whether they attend the school or not. Should not 
the Christian worker, whose vocation lies in the building up of an 
integrated good society, be concerned with the whole social and 
economic unit in which he finds himself, and with all its members, 
whether they are Christian or not? The goal of a more abundant 
life for individual Christians or for scattered Christian families is 
unattainable except as a corollary of a more abundant life for all, 
and we should not wish it to be otherwise. 

Secondly, the Christian social worker, like the Nai Talim 
teacher, will be able to do his best work for the village — 
only when he is accepted as fully belonging to it, either by bi 
or by adoption. The process of adoption will inevitably take time, 
but it will be hastened if the worker from outside, whether a foreigner 
or not, follows St Paul’s example and sets himself to ‘become one 
of themselves’. The Nai Talm worker deliberately accepts for 
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himself the standard of food, clothing, shelter and amenities which 
the average villager of the district is able to provide for his own 
family. His house may be better planned, his food more balanced 
and more nutritiously prepared, his standard of cleanliness and 
sanitation hygienically sound, but he does these things with the 
materials available to all his neighbours and in a way which it is 
ible for them to imitate. Of course, it is not always easy—but 
y what right, in the last resort, can any man lay claim to comforts 
and ease which are denied to his brothers, or to exemption from the 
risks which they face? The Christian surely cannot do so. ‘Nothing 
lives but something dies’, and it is a matter both of faith and of 
experience that in that ‘dying’ to material security nothing of real 
value need be lost. 
Marjorig SYKES 
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THE STATE OF ISRAEL AND 
CHRISTENDOM 


By GERHARD JASPER 
I 


N the middle nineteen-twenties and the early nineteen-thirties a 
number of meetings took place in Germany for responsible 
discussion, on a religious basis, between Jews and Christians. They 
were rudely interrupted by the horrifying measures adopted by the 
Third Reich. It was questioned, indeed, whether a resumption of 
such discussions could even be thought of after such st as 
had happened. But now, with the encouragement of the Council 
of the eonashieat Church in Germany, three such meetings have 
already taken place. They were summoned by the ‘German 
Evangelical Committee for Service to Israel’ (the German branch 
of the International Missionary Council’s Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jame) sad were held with Professor 
Rengstorf, of the University of Miinster, in the chair. The first 
conference met in October 1948, in Darmstadt, the second from 
March 26th to April 3rd, 1950, in Cassel and the third between the 
same dates in 1951 in Diisseldorf. These post-war meetings have 
certainly led to profitable discussions between representatives of 
Jewry and of the Church. And when a representative from the 
Netherlands emphasized, at the conclusion of the last meeting, how 
much he longed for similar possibilities of discussion to be available 
for his own country, we in Germany listened to him with shame 
and yet with deep ess to God. 

If one compares the course taken by these three meetings, one 
cannot help stressing that much attention was given to the last one 
in public life. The Maat Minister of the Interior, for example, 
Dr Lehr, greeted the delegates in the name of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Other State authorities were also represented, including 
the Government of the Land North Rhine-Westphalia. The 
value of these meetings from a political and public point of view, 
because in them Jews and Germans meet together, was constantl 
emphasized. That they took place under the auspices of the Council 
of the Evangelical Church confirms the fact that they are increas- 
ingly becoming the mouthpiece of the Church. In fact, suggestions 
were put forward at the Cassel meeting which led to a pronounce- 
ment on the Jewish question in the Reich Synod of the German 
Evangelical Church in Berlin-Weissensee. The Press also took a 
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lively interest in the meetings. Though expressing the view at first 
that the discussions would only be concerned with unprofitable 
theorizing, the course of the last meeting convinced them of 
.genuine contact between Jews and German Christians. This meet- 
ing; moreover, passed a resolution on the question of restitution 
which was conveyed to the Federal Government. 

It would be interesting to trace in detail the course of the three 
meetings, but it would take us too far afield. We can only indicate 
briefly that at Darmstadt the former Chief Rabbi of German 
delivered an address on ‘Judaism on Old and New Paths’ whi 
subsequently appeared in the April 1950 issue of the International 
Review of Missions. The Cassel meeting was fundamentally con- 
cerned with the discussion of antisemitism, with an address, on the 
Jewish side, by Dr Wiener, of London (formerly executive secretary, 
Central Union of German Citizens of the Jewish Faith), on ‘Jewry 
and Antisemitism’. He maintained that antisemitism concerned 
both Jewry and the Church, which was in fact the case under the 
Third Reich. The 1951 meeting took as its subject “The State of 
Israel and Christendom’. It was a theme which had already 
established itself in the course of the first meeting as one for a basis 
of discussion, in the same way as at this last meeting the theme for 
next year, ‘Man in the Jewish and the Christian View’, emerged. 


II 


The book of Professor Joachim Schoeps, of the University of 
Erlangen, Das judisch-christliche Religionsgesprach,) provides unmis- 
takable proof that profitable discussion between Israel and the 
Church can only be carried out on the basis of the doctrine of 
Revelation, a fact which has been confirmed both by discussions 
held before the days of the Third Reich and by these latest meetings. 
For that reason the attempt was made all the time to approach all 
questions through the interpretation of Holy Scripture. The method 
applied equally to the ‘Bible work’ and to the addresses delivered 
from the Christian side. For the meeting held this year such a pro- 
cedure was urgently necessary in view of the establishment of the 
State of Israel; for from both the Christian and the Jewish side the 
question came up whether any significance attached to that State 
in the Divine plan for the world. At this last meeting, therefore, it 
was not the question of the mystery of Israel as such that was raised, 
for both Jewish and Christian delegates took as a definite presienen 
tion the fact that Israel as God’s chosen people could not ded 
on the same plane as other peoples. The only question was whether 
one could now say, in the same sense, that even the land of Israel, 
the Holy Land, is ‘no mere country among countries’, on the same 

1 Frankfurt: Atharva Verlag, 1950. 
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plane as them, but that it had the character of a ‘sacrament’; and 
that the land of Israel acquires ‘consecrated dignity’. 

In the theological magazine Forschung und Verkiindigung (1950, 
No. III), Professor von Rad, of Heidelberg, writing on ‘textual 
criticism and research into the history of tradition in the Old Testa- 
ment’, goes into the question of ‘Sense objective possession of 
salvation. He shows that the ‘promise of the gift of the land has 
central significance in almost all the books of the Old Testament’. 
In it originated all other promises and gifts of God, which thereby 
‘proved themselves ca able of a very high power of spiritualization’. 

tis true, he admits, that a basic study of this process of spiritualiza- 
tion has yet to be made; but we can go so far as to say that all 

iritualization and developments towards an eschatological vision 
o but confirm the greater domain of the Divine history of salva- 
tion, though it must be remarked that this spiritualization never 
takes place ‘at the expense of reality’. The Old Testament reveals, 
in the matter of God’s gift of salvation, a peculiar dialectical interplay 
of promise and fulfilment. 

It was pertinent to ask whether these principles of Professor von 
Rad can be fundamentally applied when we think of the restoration 
of the State of Israel and seek to discover what it means. 

What does Jewry say on this point? Dr Weinberg, Land Rabbi 
of Frankfurt (Main), spoke on the subject of ‘Our Country’, 
and Dr Nothmann, of Nirnberg-Firth, also contributed to the 
discussion. Films of reconstruction work in Palestine were also 
shown. ‘If one thing is likely’, Dr Weinberg maintained, ‘to lead a Jew 
to-day to pray to God, it is the foundation of the State of Israel.’ 
The ‘Ola’ (the moving-up) of the Jewish people to Palestine, he 
affirmed, is not, it is true, the solution, but it is certainly the begin- 

ing of the solution. One of the films was entitled En Brera (‘no way 
out’). The principal character knew that the only reason he could 
give for coming to Palestine was ‘to rebuild or to die’. In the same 
way, Dr Weinberg emphasized how it was at the very time when all 
the forces of violence broke at once over Israel, so that there seemed 
to be no way out and everything threatened to fall into nihilism and 
despair, that the State of Israel arose and came in a wonderful 
manner into being. That fact affords a typical example of the way 
in which so often, out of a fundamental breakdown and nihilism, 
new life emerges in Israel. The State of Israel has three sources to 
thank for its existence: in the first place, the despair which has 
been Israel’s ‘general’ after all, secondly the wet ¢ Zionism’ pro- 
claimed by Achad Haam, who wanted the country as the natural 
ground in which to nourish the spirit of Judaism which was wasting 


away in foreign lands; thirdly and most strongly the age-old dream 
of Kui Galuoth the gathering of the dnoumed which the Prophets 
had foretold. Dr Weinberg then drew a detailed picture of the work 
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of construction in Palestine, which was illustrated by the films 
mentioned above and by a further one, The Great Promise. The 
thrilling scenes of the films epwl moved those who saw them. 
But it was because in principle they remained on a purely secular 
plane that through Dr Weinbe 
urgently to the fore, whether the foundation of the State of Israel 
really signified the beginning of the solution. 





s address the question came | 


It was therefore good that the Jewish arguments should be | 


amplified and taken on to a deeper level by Oberkirchenrat Dr 
Herntrich, of Hamburg, who, in an address on “The Land of 
Promise’, discussed in detail Martin Buber’s recently published 
book, Israel und Paldstina. In it Buber gives a romantic presentation 
in which the national and the religious are clearly marked, of the 
relationship between the land and the people of Israel. Every people, 
he declares, must turn back to the forces of its origins. Raval tees: 
fore also needs a national spiritual centre, in order to be able to 
live ‘according to its eternal foundations’. In contrast to Herzl, 
the founder of political Zionism, who maintains that the ‘promised 
land’ is to be found ‘where Jewish men can live as men’, Buber 
now sees ‘the Holy Land’ as being where the place and the historical 
event are one. He therefore asks: ‘Is the election of this people and 


of this land for each other and for a third element which co-ordinates | 


them both and is greater than both . . . an illusion, or is it a true 
picture of the eternal?’ Buber ae the mystical union between 
9 and land. But he distinguishes three stages in the winning 

ack of the land: (1) The people regains its existence in the land of 
its forefathers. (2) Only in this land can it attain to a freer, more 
creative development of its spiritual genius. (3) It needs this land, 
in order to partake again of its ‘holiness’. Thus he substitutes a 
synthesis of nature and grace: “The holy has to be made one with the 
profane.’ “The way to nature is the way of resurrection.’ The ‘moving- 
up’ is therefore not only a bringing back of the Schechina of God, 
but at the same time an ‘awakening of the forces dormant in the land’. 
‘Thus the land of Israel is, so to speak, the Schechina of God, the 
presence and the indwelling of God Himself.’ To sum it all up, 
one could say that in Buber’s picture it is as though the three articles 
of the Christian faith are reflected: (1) the land is creation and 
election in one; (2) the land is the Schechina of God and the tent 
of the eternal Logos; (3) the land has converting and renewing power. 
It is clear that Buber attributes to the land consecrated, not to say 
sacramental, dignity and strength. 


III 


It continually came home to us how remarkably the Jewish 
thinking was restricted to and bound up with a this-worldly outlook. 
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It was apparent in the train of thought of Buber outlined above and 
it came out, again, in the ‘round-table’ discussion which, this year 
as before, formed the focal point of the meeting. This discussion 
brought out in quite striking fashion what immense possibilities 
for an exchange of views there are at all the innermost points 
of contrast between Israel and the Church. On the Jewish side Dr 


| Weinberg and Pastor Leuner, of London and Hamburg, the Director 
should be | 








of the Hebrew Christian Alliance, took part in it; from the Roman 
Catholic side, Dr Volk, Professor of Theology at Miinster, and 
from the Evangelical side Lic. Holsten, Professor of the Science of 
Religion with Missions at Mainz. The discussion was led by Pastor 
Jansen, of Hanover, and the theme was ‘Israel and Christendom 
on the way to the completion of history’. 

At the round-table discussion of the preceding year, which was 
led from the Jewish side by Dr Nothmann, the question of the 
history of salvation had come up. After he had stated that the Torah, 
the Law of Moses, was clearly the truth, and that Judaism therefore 
had fundamentally no theodicy and no dogmatics, the objection was 
raised that Israel’s existence was none the less founded on the grace 
of God freely bestowed. Dr Nothmann’s answer was, rather sur- 

risingly, to the effect that the history of salvation was only of 
imited significance for Jewry, because the Jew is only concerned 
with what God ordains. (In a discussion at Leipzig the view had 
been expressed from the Jewish side, “We are not concerned with 
God, but only with His Law’.) Almost inevitably the question was 
raised as to whether this was not to take a shortened view of the 
hope and the election that were given to Israel and whether, through 
Israel’s loyalty to the law, the prophetic line was not repressed. 

In this year’s discussion in fact we set out from the question of 
the messianic era. As in the previous year, it was evident that as 
regards the Jewish conception of the Messiah, one can only s 
of a ec consensus and not of basic principles of faith. On the 
Jewish side, moreover, it was made quite clear that, in the relation- 
ship of the Messiah to God, the Messiah is regarded as a man like 
other men, but richly blest by the Almighty and therefore able, 
through his God-filled nature, to lead men to a life that is well 
pleasing to God. Seen in that light, the Messiah can be called a 
second Moses. But one must add that when the Jews speak of the 
Messianic Kingdom they are not referring to a cosmic event. 

There is, in fact, nothing of a unity about the Jewish expectation 
of the Messiah. In addition to the personal expectation of the 
Messiah there is the conception, as Dr Weinberg expressed it, of 
the ideal of a kingdom of peace, binding the nations together, as 
the final stage in an evolutionary development. And to that he 
added that the Messiah is conceived of as a national figure, to gather 
together the scattered of Israel. But this is also the way by which 
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to lead the nations of the world to God’s holy Temple, and this 
sane of the Messiah brought us again to the question of the 

tate of Israel; whether its re-establishment was to be seen as an 
act of God. From the Christian side it was affirmed that obviously 
the State of Israel had not emerged without God’s will. But the 


question had still to be asked whether its foundation could be) 
regarded as a divine manifestation. From the standpoint of the. 


Christian faith it is neither necessary nor justified. This does not 
mean a withdrawal from participation in the events of the day: on 
the contrary, as Christians we have to enter into this work, but not 
because it is an event in the realm of salvation, or because in it a new 
stage is proclaimed in the eschatological process, but because the 
Church must concern itself with Israel in every possible way. 
From the Hebrew Christian side Pastor Leuner, however, brought 


out that the emergence of the State of Israel is, after all, in the nature | 


of a surprise. And Dr Weinberg reminded us that the Old Testament 
nevertheless emphasized on every page how the people were bound 
up with Jerusalem, with the land of Israel and with the Temple. 
Therefore we still have to ask whether this relationship is to be 
understood in the flesh or in the spirit. If we ask how, finally, the 
answer is to run, the old Rabbis will say ‘the coming Messiah 


will answer all’. And if we ask when the Messiah will come, they 


will answer, ‘from heaven a voice said: Mine is the secret’. 


IV 


The whole discussion centred increasingly on the question of 
what the Christian Revelation says regarding the promise of Israel’s 
inheritance of the land. The question likewise emerged as to what 
the Old Testament has to say to Buber’s train of thought in ascrib- 
ing to the land what he designates as consecrated dignity. Dr 
Herntrich elaborated in his address the idea that a decisive feature 
of the Old Testament message was its distinctive this-worldliness. 
And that is, after all, where the truth of Buber’s theory lies. The 
taking over of the land is in fact the theological theme of the Hexa- 
teuch. But it must also be remarked that early Biblical history is full 
of testimony to the election of Israel and to the promise of the land; 
and therefore the link between Adam and Adama, between mankind 
and the earth, is not restricted to Palestine. In Genesis 111, in the 
history of the Fall, the aetiology of all aetiologies is to be found, as the 
answer to the question, how the historical form of the history of 
mankind came about. The idea that forces of holiness indwell the 
land of Palestine which Abraham had to release is not found in the 
Old Testament. The promise is not contained in the natural qualities 
of a particular land, but in the gift of God, in the creatio ex nihilo 
ex Deo, and not in the creatio ex terra. The Old Testament is con- 
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cerned with the knowledge of God and not with the powers of the 
land. Therefore II Chromicles xxxvi, 23, ‘and let him go up’, has its 
counterpart in the New Testament in the words of Jesus in Luke 
xvIII, 31: ‘Behold we go up to Jerusalem . . .’ and at the end of the 
New ‘Testament, the prayer of the community, ‘Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus’. 

The Bible study of Professor Hans Ehrenberg, again (on I 
Samuel, chapters viii and x11; Ezekiel, chapters xx, XXXVI and XXXVII; 
and Revelation, chapters xviI-xIx), was related constantly to this 
whole theme. In I Samuel, vi11 and x11, it was clear that, with the 
demand of the people to have a king ‘like all the nations’, a charis- 
matic, prophetic period in the history of the people of Israel ends 
and the institution of the State comes into being. One can call it 
the beginning of an ‘autonomous political State’. But God traces a 
middle course between theocratic development and the desires of 
the people. At the same time He takes care that the autonomous 
political State does not become a reality (cf. Saul’s downfall). But 
the prophetic office retains its significance (cf. Samuel’s prayer) 
though not in the sense of a return to the old charismatic situation. 
God’s compromise remains in being. But the meaning of all prophecy 
is to be found in Ezekiel xx, 20, that there shall be ‘a sign’ between 
God and ourselves, while Revelation xv11—x1x tells us that all the 
promises of God proceed from the idea of restoration. But it must 
at the same time remain clear that the prophetic word is not to be 
interpreted ‘unprophetically’. In relation to the State of Israel 
of to-day this means that we may not simply say that with its restora- 
tion a ‘sign of the end’ has come. At the same time, we must not 
seek to relegate all events to the secular plane. All God’s promises 
are ‘relative’. But we must deduce from the Ezekiel passage that 
all events concerning Israel have ‘universal significance’. Whenever 
judgment breaks in over Israel, all peoples were always in fear, for 
with it an hour of judgment had come upon them. 

The two theological addresses which followed (by Professor 
Rengstorf on ‘Old and New Jerusalem’ and Professor Harder, of 
Berlin, on “The future of Israel and the future of the Church’) 
sought to present all questions from the eschatological viewpoint. 
Professor Rengstorf’s culminating point was that ‘one cannot speak 
of Israel without speaking of Jerusalem’. And therefore the way 
of Jesus of necessity also ends in Jerusalem (Luke x11, 33). The 
struggle for Jerusalem to-day is not to be lightly passed over as an 
event purely in the secular sphere. Not for nothing does the Jewish 
Passover end with the words ‘next year in Jerusalem, there, where 
the redemption takes place’. Face to face with this pious expectation 
on the part of Israel stands the pious Christian longing for the most 
high ‘City’ of God. In both cases, in spite of all differences in the 
nature of the expectation, Jerusalem is understood as the place 
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where God is to be served purely and completely. There is thus 
a double relationship to Jerusalem, bearing on a geographical- 
historical conception and on the date and fact of a future, final, 
unique position as the city of God. It has therefore to be con- 
sidered how far the old and the new here overlap. Professor 
Rengstorf endeavoured to clarify this line of thought by considering 
three groups of problems: universalism, the forgiveness of sins and 
the attainment of perfect service to God. But all who, in their 
religious existence, Jews and Christians alike, know themselves 
bound up with Jerusalem, must therefore, Professor Rengstorf 
concluded, in obedience to God ask modern Israel and its responsible 
leaders: ‘What are you doing with God’s land and with God’s City? 
Where is God in your plans and your building, the God of Abraham 
and of David, the God on whom men really call to-day from sunrise 
to sunset, the God who has reserved to Himself the building of 
Jerusalem, so that it shall endure and no worldly power shake it 
or destroy it?’ 

Professor Harder linked up what he said with Romans 1x-x1 and 
with the prophetic word of Jesus, in order to bring out the unique- 
ness of the history of Israel. His address culminated in the sentence: 
‘In contrast to man’s turning away in Jewry from the God who 
chooses him is the turning of the God who chooses towards man 
in the Church’. The existence of Israel over against the Church is 
the eschatological sign that the end is still to come. 

In the various discussions which followed the addresses some- 
thing of an uncertainty prevailed in the interpretation of the text 
of the Old Testament. It was precisely the concrete pronouncements 
of the Old Testament on the adoption of the land that we should 
like to have seen brought into a more central position in all our 
reflections; for they represent a historical problem which has theo- 
logical depths. Dr Herntrich still emphasized that in fact the promise 
of the land has immeasurable christological relevance. It fore- 
shadows the secret of the Incarnation of Christ, though the Incarna- 
tion covers not only one land, but this world in its entirety in which 
we live and for the sake of which Christ came. 

Here, viewed from a critical standpoint, is in fact revealed an 
important hermeneutical problem of the Old Testament that 
largely remains unsolved. én the one hand we may abandon our- 
selves entirely, in our Christian interpretation of the Old Testament, 
to the ee process of the promise of the land. But on the 
other, the Old Testament Kerygmata have a link with the material 
and the immanent—they have, shall we say, a touch of this-worldli- 
ness which cannot issue in spiritualization. This leads us continually 
to new theological questions and hence to the problem of the Jews: 
‘The Old Testament is concerned utterly and entirely with Christ 
and yet Israel has a secret share in it’, as Professor von Rad once 
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expressed it in a Jetter to the writer of this article. Even the com- 

arison between Israel’s expectation of Jerusalem and that of the 
Church left behind it an uncertainty; for the question emerged 
whether Israel’s expectation had not still an entirely different 
character from that of the Church. At any rate a parallel approach 
to the Jerusalem expectation in Jewry and in the Church seemed 
also to reveal the danger of a syncretistic levelling down of differences. 

It must also be asked whether the decisive statement of Professor 
Harder, to the effect that in relation to Israel one may only speak 
of ‘rejection’, is right, and whether one must not also speak of 
‘obduracy’. And the attempt to give concrete form to the expectation 
led us to Jesus’ prophecy of His second advent: ‘Neither here nor 
there’. It recognized no connexion with holy places. Even Paul in 
Romans xi disregards any relationship to the Holy Land when he 
speaks of the restoration of Israel which will one day come about. 

Many questions thus remained unanswered at the meeting. 
From the side of the Church the discussion constantly made us 
realize that we Christians, in speaking of the Kingdom of God, 
know that we are in an eschatological tension. The Messiah is there, 
and at the same we await Him on the coming day. The Kingdom of 
God is there in the spirit, and we cannot say that it is here or there. 
For the Jews, this tension between ‘having and not having’ is hard 
to understand, for it also appears to lessen the reality. The final 
purpose of God’s ways was clear to all. But which is God’s way to 
that purpose was still the question. We, as Christians, can only 
conceive of the concrete realization of all promises as coming ‘from 
above’. And in the discussion the question was asked, on both the 
Evangelical and the Roman Catholic side: can the restoration of the 
State of Israel really be the fulfilment of a Messianic promise? To 
what extent is the old Biblical faith a condition for the concrete 
fulfilment of the promise? How far is the gathering together of the 
Jews independent of faith? Or can the question of faith be postponed 
while the new State is being built? For all our knowledge of the final 

urpose of God’s ways, we had honestly to admit that His ways of 

ing this purpose were hidden from us. They remain His secret 

and they leave us therefore to wait humbly for the hour of the 

Messiah. That is why Luther also rightly said, in reference to Israel: 

‘A mystery of the strangest kind. And the wisdom of this mystery is 
—that He comes’. 

It was said at one point in the discussion: ‘If the Church is 
really alive, the discussion on Israel will be alive as well.’ God grant 
that not only the discussion on Israel, but also the Church’s dis- 
cussion with Israel, may be vitally alive. 

GERHARD JASPER 











THE MISSIONARY DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENT AND HIS WORK 


By OMAR LEE HARTZLER 


OF all the people who are engaged in missionary work, the one 

who is commonly thought of as the missionary is the District 
Superintendent. The doctor, the teacher, the builder, the agri- 
culturist, the industrial worker and the nurse have often been 
thought of, not only by the people at large, but also by their own 
colleagues on the field, as not doing real missionary work. Missions 
may eliminate ‘schools, hospitals, farms or shops from their pro- 
grammes, but always there is the District Superintendent ~ district 
worker). Some doctors, farmers, builders and industrial workers, 
feeling that this is so, have taken theological studies and received 
ordination so that they too could do real missionary work. Some 
theological missionaries have complained from time to time that 
they have been forced to do work that is not really missionary 
when they ‘have had to build, to farm, to run shops or to supervise 
schools. However wrong the attitude may be, the fact is that the 
rural worker’s task has been thought to be the essential work of the 
Christian mission, without which it is neither Christian nor 
missionary. 

What is the nature of the work of the District Superintendent 
which causes it to be considered so much more ‘missionary’ than 
that of other workers on the field? Has the District Superintendent 
actually been rendering Christian service worthy of the high esteem 
granted his vocation? 

Some District Superintendents consider their task primarily that 
of priest. They feel that their major task is the administering of the 
Sacraments to the flock. Hence they spend their time visiting the 
different churches regularly, to preach the Word, to baptize, to 
marry, to receive probationary and full members, to administer the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, to dedicate chapels and schools 
and to perform the funeral rite. 

Others consider their task primarily that of the evangelist. They 
spend the major portion of their time holding revival .services in 
rural and urban churches, in tents, in camp meetings and in personal 
evangelism with all whom they meet. They are well supplied with 
tracts for distribution in public places and in private. hecnntinal 
they are the instruments fear whom God works to bring whole 
tribes to Him in mass movements. 


Some evangelists are also extension workers. They visit new areas, 
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holding services in heathen villages. They wt, regions and 
plan the establishing of new mission stations. They stop by the 
side of the road for a few words of testimony and prayer in each 
heathen village. They make no scheduled trips, but go when and 
where the Spirit leads. 

Others think of their task primarily as that of the administrator. 
They spend their time in correspondence. They visit the churches 
regularly to check up on the schools, the condition of the property 
and the way in which the people are supporting their pastors. They 
sit in judgment as cases are tried before church courts. They hold 
quarterly conferences in each pastoral charge to hear reports, appoint 
committees, select exhorters and recommend people for the ministry. 
They receive the contributions from the churches, pay the workers 
and keep the books. They transfer pastors from one charge to 
another. They preside at District conferences. In short, they 
administer the whole of church law within the area under their 
supervision. Sometimes they make surprise calls on churches to see 
how things are when they are not expected. 

Each of these does an immense amount of good. It is good to 
have the Sacraments properly and regularly administered. It is good 
to have the Christian community awakened and vitalized by a call 
to consecration. It is good to have things done in order. It is 

to extend the sphere of Christian activity to unreached places. 
ut are these the fields in which the missionary can be most useful? 
Are there not national ministers who are able to administer the 
Sacraments as efficiently and as well? Are there not some national 
evangelists who can preach even more effectively than the missionary, 
since they know their own people? Are there not some national 
ministers gifted in the administration of churches? Are there not 
some national ministers and workers capable of opening up new 
regions? Should not the missio: try to do that which the national 
is not yet capable of doing? Or that which is most needful? Is the 
administering of the Sacraments really more valuable than the 
healing of the sick, as a witness to Christ’s love? Is the holding of 
quarterly conferences and the paying of Christian workers more 
‘missionary’ than the teaching of animal husbandry? Is the holding 
of a camp-meeting more valuable than the teaching of hundreds of 
young boys and girls in schools? Is the extension of work into new 
areas more ‘missionary’ than the erection of a fitting temple to God? 
We cannot honestly make these distinctions. Where, then, lies the 
advantage of the District Superintendent? 
ing as the son of a missionary who was a district super- 
intendent for twenty-five years in the Belgian Congo and as one who 
has been a district superintendent for five years in Angola, I am 
convinced that there is at least one essential task which the District 
Superintendent alone can do. 
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This derives from the fact that of all missionary vocations, that 
of the District Superintendent is the one which by its very nature 
takes him out into the countryside into the rural churches. The 
other missionaries, by the very nature of their work, are kept much 
more to the mission station. The doctor has his hospital, the agri- 
culturist his farm, the industrial worker his shops, the nurse her 
dispensary and the teacher his schools. In cases where these workers 
do make an attempt to carry their part of the Christian mission into 
the rural churches, the effort may be only partial (as when only one 
or another makes the effort while others restrict their activities to 
the mission station), or it may be carried on in ‘parallel lines’ (as 
when each does his work independently of the others). Neither of 
these two ways is satisfactory, for what is wanted is a Christian 
mission ministering to the necessities of the whole of life, not only 
on the mission station but also in every preaching point and com- 
munity reached by the Gospel. It is here that the District Super- 
intendent can perform his unique service. For he can serve as a 
spark-plug, a mediator and an integrator. 

As a spark-plug, alive to his people’s needs discovered in his 
visits to rural communities, he can bring these needs to the attention 
of his station colleagues, encouraging them to do something about 
it. If he finds that a disease is threatening the year’s cotton crop, he 
can tell the agriculturist about it, asking for advice on how to 
combat the disease. If the roofs of the churches have a tendency to 
dip in the middle, he can bring this fact to the attention of the 
builder. If the people in a certain community have,a very poor 
water supply, he can ask his farm colleague what to do about it. 
In these ways he can keep alive in the station staff an interest in 
the problems of village life and encourage them to devise programmes 
and ways of helping the people. 
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As mediator, already known and trusted by the rural people, he fj 


can introduce to the people the experts in other areas of mission 
work and pave the way for acceptance of new ways of doing things 
and new programmes. Not only this, but he himself can serve to 
carry the expert opinion of the agriculturist about the cotton disease, 
or of the builder about roof construction, into the rural communities, 
thereby mediating the programme in his own person. He can 
secure the co-operation of the local Christian workers. He could, 
by indifference, convey the impression that his colleagues are not 
really engaged in Christian occupations. Or by his resentment of 


their visits to ‘his’ district, he could convey the impression that jj 


they are strangers, intruding themselves where they ought not to be. 
Either of these two attitudes will do much to prevent comprehensive 
rural work, either through undermining the confidence of the people 
in other missionaries, or by dulling the initiative of his colleagues 
who would like to do something, but hesitate to invade ‘his’ province. 
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He can serve as an integrator by conferring constantly with his 


ery nature} colleagues so that their various efforts become unified and correlated 
ches. The} one with the other and with his own work. In this way, some things 
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that hinder the efficient working of rural programmes may be 
avoided. For instance, sometimes favourite regions are frequently 
visited and others quite as needy are not visited at all. Sometimes 
various experts or teams are sent out into the villages by different 
departments without mutual consultation, so that conflicts of date 
occur, or an impression is given of rival programmes. If the extension 
of the Christian mission into rural regions were planned together 
with the District Superintendent, it would be possible to correlate 
the various activities so that they make a unified impact upon the 
jo These activities ought to be related also to the programme of 
the District Superintendent himself—his visits, his conferences, his 
retreats, his camps. It is not necessary that all be done on the same 
be the team of nurses from the hospital to hold a clinic, the agri- 

workers to demonstrate contour ploughing, the religious 
education director to confer with Sunday-school teachers, the 
school inspector to visit the school and the District Superintendent 
to hold a quarterly conference. That would be attempting too much! 
But if these visits were planned each with relation to the other, they 
could be linked together by psychological bonds that would ensure 
that the villagers consider each equally important in the Christian 
mission. Conflicts would be avoided. 

If, then, it is agreed that the function outlined above is that 
which the District Superintendent is in a unique position to perform, 
how can he best organize his own time and activities to this end? 
Here a number of suggestions can be made. While they are made 
from the viewpoint of one who acts within the Methodist system of 
church organization, it should not be difficult for district workers 
in other types of church organization to devise equally helpful 
adaptations. 

n the first place, the District Superintendent should take 
advantage of every opportunity of enlisting the suggestions and aid 
of the best trained Christian workers in his area in the task of planning 
the programme for the year. Even if at the initial stages the consulta- 
tion were little more than explaining a projected plan of action to 
them and securing their approval and co-operation, it would be 
worth while. Later, one finds that a good many helpful suggestions 
will begin to come from the national workers, provided that their 
ideas are always received with due respect and consideration. From 


» | time to time the District Superintendent can call the national leaders 


province. 


on his district for a planning conference to lay out the work of the 
next few months. One avoids an amazing number of mistakes in 
this way—such as planning to hold a workers’ conference in a 
certain circuit at a time of the year when all will be away working 
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on a neighbouring coffee plantation. At such a conference, the 
projects proposed for the coming months can be discussed, a time 
schedule set up most convenient to all concerned and problems of 
finances can be mutually agreed upon. The local minister can then 
return possessing the whole picture of Christian activities within 
the district, and hence better able to prepare his people for the 
various activities and to do his part in them. If possible, the plans 
of the agricultural worker, the educator, the industrial worker and 
the doctor for village extension should be considered at this meeting 
and discussed with the national workers. 

These planning conferences also provide opportunities for the 
informal social contacts which are inlliepeneaiile in breaking down 

chological barriers due to differences in race, nationality, language, 

ture and status. To open one’s living-room to his national 
colleagues, setting out attractive magazines to be read, to entertain 
them at meals, preferably a few at a time, to provide sleeping 
arrangements in one’s own house for them where possible, to play 
parlour games, to provide radio or phonograph music of a varied 
nature—all these help to build an esprit de corps and a oneness of 
spirit between the District Superintendent and his national colleagues 
which are essential for fullest collaboration. 

In the second pe the District Superintendent can use his time 
more effectively if he holds conferences (call them quarterly con- 
ferences, retreats, workers’ conferences, or camps) of three to four 
days each in selected rural centres, than by visits to each village 
for a few hours once or twice a year. The latter may be more agree- 
able to the village—the people enjoy the ‘honour’ of a visit by their 
Superintendent—but one is more interested in permanent values 
than in temporary happiness. 

The Methodist circuit organization makes it possible to have 
one of these conferences for each circuit. If it is held in a different 
village of the circuit each time, each village will in turn act as 
host to the conference. All Christian workers, both professional 
and volunteer, from the surrounding villages should be invited. 
Those who come should care for their own travelling and food 
expenses for the three or four days of the conference. The pro- 

e will differ from place to place, and from time to time, but 
it can generally include the following elements: worship, reports, 
planning, study, special sessions, recreation, evangelistic services 
and private interviews. ; 

Through worship the Christians coming from the different 
Christian communities are made aware of their oneness with those 
outside their own immediate circle. For some, the conferences are 
the only occasions when they meet and worship with fellow-Christians 
from outside, except for those who occasionally visit them. The 
‘fellowship of the saints’ becomes more meani through corporate 
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worship with one’s fellows. Likewise it provides an opportunity for 
the District Superintendent through carefully and prayerfully 
prepared messages to deepen the spiritual life of the exhorters, local 

reachers, class leaders and teachers, and to enlarge their spiritual 
pions: Perhaps this is even more important than the direct 

omc | of the Gospel to the pagan. It is more important for the 
District uperintendent to care for these worship services himself 
than for him to preach at the public evangelistic services. 

Reports should be required from the different workers as to the 
state of the work they are doing. Such reports serve many purposes, 
perhaps the least of, which is statistics, though statistics publicly 
presented before laymen and workers are likely to be more reliable 
and mistakes are often immediately noted and corrected. They 
provide an opportunity for clarifying to the worker the scope of his 
work, if the questions be well chosen. They provide a means of 
encouraging the worker to be busy, for when he knows that he 
must report on his activities from time to time he works hard; 
whereas if no report is required he feels no incentive and lets things 
slide. Especially is this true if the Superintendent takes pains to 
praise those whose reports indicate good work well and faithfully 
done. They provide a means of acquainting people with the con- 
dition of the Christian community, not only in their own village but 
in the neighbouring villages as well. And they provide for the alert 
District Superintendent many chances to bring up subjects in a 
most na way. For instance, have the class leaders been bemoaning 
cree which has wiped out their stock and has attacked the 

illagers? A few questions make it clear that anthrax has begun its 
ravages; and this gives the District Superintendent the opportuni 
for a brief lecture, outlining precautions against anthrax, suc 
as not eating the meat of sick animals and not sheltering cattle or 
goats in the house. Does the programme include a drive for the 
construction of adequate sanitary facilities? Let the District Super- 
intendent then ask each class leader to report to the quarterly 
conference how many families under his care have provided them- 
selves with a proper pit latrine. And when the reports have been 
given, let him use the statistics as the basis for a simple lecture on 
sanitation. These reports also provide a starting-point for mutual 
discussion of problems. Many times what is required is not that the 
District Superintendent should tell the Christians what the truth 
is or what they should do, but that the Christian leaders from the 
various villages should focus their attention on the problem. Out of 
its discussion often come more appropriate and adequate solutions 
than the District Superintendent, with his foreigner’s viewpoint, 
could have su: ed. He needs, for this, patience to listen to many 
long and seemingly irrelevant speeches and the ability to insert a 
word here and there to guide the discussion. Even if they arrive at 
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the same conclusion that he held when the discussion began, it is 
better to take the time for them to work it out among themselves 
than to give an ex cathedra pronouncement, although often they would 
prefer the latter. At times also the District Superintendent is able 
to bring into the discussion illustrations and points of view pre- 
sented by other laymen or national workers at other such con- 
ferences, thus enlarging their perspective. 

Planning for future activities involves the presentation and 
discussion of proposed projects relating to the circuit, such as 
future visits of the doctor, and the decision as to local measures 
necessary to prepare for them. There should also be discussion of 
various phases of the life of the Christian community (such as 
education, health, support of the ministry, care of property) in an 
attempt to discover what practical measures should be taken to 
better their living. This can be done by the whole group, but it is 
perhaps best done in committees made up of Christian laymen and 
workers chosen for their special interest in education, health, 
economic life, church property, support of the ministry, or whatever 
the area of Christian life chosen for consideration. At first, these 
committees will not know what to do, but if the District Super- 
intendent takes the time to meet with them and to guide thei 
thinking, they soon learn how to do their work and become sources 
of fruitfal suggestions for growth. Of course, whether their recom- 
mendations are put into practice depends upon the ability of the 
local preacher, the minister and the District Superintendent to follow 
up the suggestions during the interim period and to bring the 
matter to the attention of the workers at the next conference. If 
the people know that at the next conference they are going to have 
to report on whether they have a latrine or not, they are more likely 
to dig one than if they know that the subject has been dropped 


for goed. 

tudy is another important element of a good conference, both 
Bible study and study of other phases of Christian living. Time 
should be set apart on each day of the conference for a lecture on 
some part of the Bible. In four hours much can be done to start 
people thinking creatively. If study-guides, with suggestions for 

er individual study, can be prepared beforehand for distribution 
to literate workers and laymen, the study session can serve as 4 
means of encouraging home study. Time can also be set aside for 
study of important parts of Christian living with the agricultural 
expert, or the doctor, or the educator, whenever such men art 
available. 

Special sessions can be held with different groups of people: with 
leading laymen, to discuss ways of more adequately supporti 
the ministry and Sunday-school and of meeting their financi 
obligations; with primary-school teachers to present new methods 
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and materials; with the women to talk over the programme of the 
women’s societies; with the pastors to talk over their work. Since 
there will be people from four or five or more different villages 
present in these special sessions, they can share with one another 
various techniques or activities that they have found successful in 
their own villages. From time to time, the District Superintendent 
can tell them about programmes that have succeeded in other 
circuits. An activity thus presented as actually working in another 
circuit is more sure to be accepted than if it were presented as a 
new theory. These special sessions are a valuable means of providing 
training in service for the professional and lay workers. 

Opportunities can be found in recess intervals or late in the 
afternoon for recreation. The young people and children need to be 
taught group es for playground and parlour that are suitable 
for use at weddings, at funerals, at the full moon and on festival 
days, not only replacing heathen dances and immoral games, but 
also providing wholesome recreation for those who have come to 
reject even innocent traditional games as being old-fashioned and 
uncivilized. When I taught some games to children at one of my 
conferences, the preachers told me that they had never seen a 
District 1 age eng lay games with children. 

Generally, time can be set aside each day for one or two evan- 
gelistic services for the general public, culminating in a large mass- 
meeting on the final day. Though not always possible, or advisable, 
they have frequently initiated a revival of Christian life in the 
community. I remember one conference when on the final day 
more than 75 per cent of the congregation remained for prayer and 
dedication at an after-service, and among them were a large number 
of people who had heard the Gospel for the first time. 

The programme should not be too crowded, however, to allow 
for periods when the District Superintendent is available for individual 
interviews with the workers, to talk over problems too personal and 
individual to be brought up on the floor of the conference or in 
committee meetings. I have found the evenings best for this, 
particularly since the prevalence of mosquitoes makes night 
gatherings inadvisable. 

The daily schedule of such a Quarterly Conference follows: 


6.00 a.m.—General service for the public. 

8.30 a.m.—Opening worship. 

9.00—-11.00 a.m.—Business session, reports, discussion, etc. 

11.00 a.m.—12.00—Bible study. 

2.00-4.00 p.m.—Committee meetings and special sessions. 
-30-5.30 p.m.—General service for the public. 
vening—free for interviews and committee meetings. 


These conferences were considered very valuable by the workers. 
22 
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At each successive conference, I could sense the progress made in 
ability to do things together. 

Aside from the value of this type of conference as a technique 
of missionary work, I must mention its value as a means of helping 
the District Superintendent to know the people. A stay of four 
consecutive days in a village gives one an opportunity to know the 
life of the village and to identify oneself with the people. There are 
moments during the day when one may walk leisurely through the 
streets of the village, greeting people and observing the normal 
activities in an unhurried way, stopping from time to time to watch 
a fisherman mending his nets or a potteress fashioning her pot. 
There are other moments when one can join a group of Christian 
pastors or laymen in informal conversation, listening quite as much 
as talking, and getting an insight into their psychology. It takes a 
little while for people to drop the polite barrier which they erect 
between thetnnsiven and the stranger, to drop their self-consciousness 
and to begin to talk freely before him and to him. These confer- 
ences provide enough time for this to take place, and one finds the 

ple opening their hearts to one another and bringing into the 
ight their real problems and aspirations. Sometimes fifteen minutes 
of casual conversation about the stars on a dark night may be more 
fruitful in mutual understanding than the whole sats session. 
But both are needful. 

It is said that any programme, if it is to succeed, must begin 
with the ‘felt needs’ of the people. It has seemed to me that these 
four-day rural conferences have not only been efficient means of 
ministering to the needs of the people, but also very successful in 
bringing to light these same need: 

Omar LEE HARTZLER 
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250 YEARS OF S.P.G. 
By R. P. STACY WADDY 


WHEN Charles Wesley set down on paper that remarkable 
aspiration 
O for a thousand tongues to sing 
My blest Redeemer’s praise! 


he was employing poetic imagery to express the wonder of redemp- 
tion and his own joy in worship. It is unlikely that he was moved 
to prophetic visions of a worldwide Church mingling its praise in a 
thousand different languages, so that there is never a moment in the 
whole twenty-four hours of day and night when, within the Anglican 
Communion to which Wesley belonged, the Lord’s own Eucharist 
is not being offered in the tongues of south and east, north and west. 

Yet to-day this is a truism. Through the devout labours of 
uncounted missionaries, their patient scholarship and research and 
the steady support of the British and Foreign Bible Society and its 
kin, the blest Redeemer’s praise is sung, or the Gospel printed, in 
more than a thousand of the world’s languages and dialects. O for 
a Charles Wesley to write the Amen of fulfilment to-day! 

But, no, we are wrong to ask. The missionary hymns of the 
English-singing peoples are stirring and lively. They have played 
their part in carrying the challenges of God to the hearts of those 
whom He would call to be apostles of His Kingdom. But the thanks- 

iving for this milestone of evangelistic labour must come in the 
est songs of the peoples among whom the seed has been sown, 

as they go forth themselves to sow for their fellow-countrymen. The 
Bhajan of an Indian villager, the chant of the African in his kraal, 
the hymns of the Chinese Church, these are the thank-offerings for 
the first-fruits of two hundred and fifty years of good and faithful 
service, such as the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel can 
humbly claim to have given since its inauguration on June 16th, 1701. 


I 


The origin of the S.P.G. can be tracéd to the rise and progress 
of the Religious Societies in the England of the Restoration. The 
reaction from the drab strictness of Puritan morality was natural 
enough, but pernicious. The theatre became a byword and Free 
Thought asserted itself. ‘Infamous clubs of Atheists, Deists and 

i ’, ‘sons of darkness, who make it their business to root 
out (if py the very notion of Divine things and all differences 
of Good and Evil’ were the spur of Christian groups for the moral 

33! 
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rearmament of England. Societies grew and multiplied, binding 
their members to hold and attend daily prayers in church, the 
celebration of the Eucharist each Sunday and Holy Day, careful 
pepereeen and frequent Communion, and such religious practices, 
here was nothing ‘enthusiastic’ about the movement; it was ra 
of the English soil, the careful cultivation of parish life, God’s 
cabbage patches and kitchen gardens; and the effort was not wasted 
"God oes not waste. The best-known of all the Societies, the 
Methodists, were to reap where good Churchmen had hoed and 
sown. 

Thomas Bray was an undergraduate at Oxford when the move- 
ment began and became an advocate of its promotion. He had been 
born and bred in Shropshire, and became a country parson without 
influence to secure promotion. He had a deep veneration for books 
and a zeal for acquiring and imparting Christian knowledge, which 


led to the publication of a course of lectures on the Church Catechism. ' 


Bishop Compton of London came across them at a time when he 
wanted a commissary for the colony of Maryland, over which (with 
all our colonial possessions) he had official jurisdiction. He offered 
the post to Bray, who accepted; if there was a salary it was never 
forthcoming. 

This was in, 1696, and it turned Bray’s gaze overseas. The need 
for clergy in the American colonies was desperate, and the new 
commissary found two whom he recommended to the Bishop of 
London ‘as happy and pious in their conduct as could be found’. 
When they sailed, Bray provided them with libraries to take with 
them; and now his mind was set upon the foundation of a new 
society which would promote Christian knowledge across the seas 
as well as at home, through new schools, the printing and distribu- 
tion of books, the reform of prisons and of the morals of the Services. 
The S.P.C.K. embraced all these objects when it was formed in 1698. 

A year later Bray sailed for Maryland to see for himself the 
conditions and needs of the Church. He returned convinced of the 
urgent and vital need of a missionary society whose sole concern 
should be the oversea Church and its needs, which would find men 
and money to carry the Gospel to English people wherever they 
might go, to their Negro slaves and to the peoples of distant lands. 
The members of S.P.C.K. agreed, Bray short-circuited Convocation 
and petitioned William III, and the S.P.G. came to birth. 

ow very English it all was! No high-sounding phrases or 
fervent appeals; but the plain declaration of the need and as plain 
an appeal to recognize the fairness of the colonial claim. Petition 
and charter alike are prosaic and practical. If this is a weakness it is 
one which runs throughout the history of our Society. Wherever 
there are needs to be met, the spirit of fair play demands that we 
should do our best to meet them. The English habit of tidying up the 
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world, whether the world likes it or not, is out of fashion to-day: and 
it is easy to mock at a Christian society which insisted on the du 
of evangelizing Negro slaves but did not denounce the appalling evil 
of slavery and the black traders who built their fortunes on so foul 
a practice. It is fair to reply that the century of teaching and pastoral 
care was the best preparation for freedom and itself paved the way 
for the Abolitionists. It is certainly fair to claim that when at long 
last the day of freedom was fixed five years ahead the Society set 
itself to raise vast sums for Negro education and spent £170,000 on 
so practical a reparation. Codrington College, Barbados, which has 
played a unique part in training leaders for the West Indies, had 
its origin from the legacy of a colonial governor’s estate, slaves and 
all; neither he nor the Society thought it best to free them, but to 
show by their care and training how Christian men should treat 
those whom they still regarded as their natural bond servants. 


II 


For the first hundred years of its existence the Society confined 
its attentions to the West, except for the maintenance of chaplaincies 
in Europe and one noble nibble in West Africa, marked by a hand- 
some tombstone to Philip Quaque, the first African to be ordained 

riest in our Communion. When the American War of Independence 

roke out, the missionaries suffered heavily for their loyalty to King 
and Church and many fled north to Canada, which became, with the 
West Indies, the Society’s chief field. The severance of one link 
with the American Church was the less grievous because a new and 
important link was forged by the consecration of a former missionary 
of S.P.G., Samuel Seabury, as the first Anglican bishop overseas. 

This was the happy conclusion of a long and bitter political 
struggle. It was patently absurd that the Church, which valued the 
Sacraments, should deprive its children of Confirmation and require 
that those who were called to its ministry must face the Atlantic 
crossing for their Orders. But the fierce Quaker and Independent 
antagonism to bishops, the snail’s pace of English political caution 
and the widening rift between the two countries seemed to make 
advance impossible. Yet when peace was achieved in 1783 there 
followed a reaction. If the Church in America was to be free it 
must have its own bishops, democratic leaders independent of 
England. So Seabury was chosen and sent. Further delay was finally 
cut short when the Scottish bishops, more free than the English, 
consecrated him on November 14th, 1784; three years later two 
more bishops were consecrated at Lambeth, so that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America is linked with 
= : ngland and Scotland as part of the Anglican family of 

urches. 
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It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this fact, for a 
Communion which claims to be part of the Catholic Church of 
Christ, organized as He planned under the leadership of apostles 
and with the threefold ministry. The Society’s conviction has been 
that isolated and individual action lacks the essential elements of 
permanence. It can claim the leadership in the movement to establish 
national churches within the one Church; not to perpetuate S.P.G. 
missions but to plant and tend the indigenous Church. For this 
there must be episcopal leadership from as early a stage as possible, 
It is not right to say, ‘there ate a great many Christians here, it is 
time we had a bishop to keep them in order’, which is the bene esse 
attitude to episcopacy. Rather, the bishop is the essential person to 
begin the Church’s work and to entrust it to others under his 
authority—‘your care and mine’. This became, and has continued 
to be, the Society’s convinced policy; and it is no exaggeration to 
say that the Lambeth Conference of 1948, with its three hundred 
and fifty invited bishops, would never have assembled, but that, 
through the overruling guidance of God, the S.P.G. has stood firm 
to its principles and acted with determination and prodigal generosity. 

It has done more than this: its way of helping has been to trust 
the bishops and to work only through them. Circumstances have 
forced a great measure of decentralization on all missionary societies; 
S.P.G. has not waited on circumstance but long ago renounced all 
desire to control. Its missionaries were under the bishop’s control, 
priests not of a missionary society but of a diocese; its block grants 
were for a bishop to allot. The later development of this policy has 
been the consolidation of grants into an endowment, to be matched 
by local effort because self-respect requires self-support, so that 
no old work shall be carried haltingly on just because ‘S.P.G. has 
always paid for it’, but that each Baan shall be free to use his 
resources as seems best to himself as Father in God. 

This support and trust is strikingly evident in a letter from 
George Selwyn, first Bishop of New Zealand, dated 1843. Before 
his consecration two years earlier, he had asked, not for annual 
salaries for his clergy, but for an annual grant towards an endowment 
fund. ‘What I most of all deprecate is the continuance of annual 
salaries, which leave a Church always in the same dependent state 
as at first, and lay upon the parent pore a continually increasing 
burden.’ S.P.G. gave him what he asked, and its full confidence 
besides; and his letter pays tribute to both: 


In carrying into effect the various plans which I have felt to be necessary 
for the establishment of a sound church system in this country I have been 
continually reminded of the confidence re d in me, which has enabled 
me to act with decision in many cases where delay would seriously have 
injured the future pnt of the Church. . . . If I had been fettered with 
strict rules and obliged to refer every question to England; or if every 
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clergyman were at liberty to communicate directly with the Society instead 
of looking up to me as the director of his duties, and the source of his 
emoluments, I could never have met the changes which, even in one year, 
have completely altered many of the arrangements which I at first formed. 


Selwyn was one of the six bishops who gathered in Sydney in 
1850 and planned for diocesan synods to be unified in a Province; 
the conception not only of the Provinces in Australia and New 
Zealand, but of that process which has spread throughout the 
Anglican Communion and which only this year has brought into 
ang the Province of West Africa. At the same Sydney gathering, 
the formation of the Australian Board of Missions, with the avowed 
object of carrying the Gospel across the Pacific, was the decision of 
a church no longer looking for support but eager to take its share in 
the outgiving task of evangelization. 

Meanwhile, the consecration of Robert Gray to the new see of 
Capetown was a further milestone. When he landed in South Africa 
there were fourteen clergy and eleven churches. At the time of his 
death, twenty-five years later, there were six new dioceses within the 
newly formed Province; to-day the six have become sixteen, and 
there are thirty-five throughout the African Continent. It was Gray 
who insisted that the Church cannot rightly, and must not be allowed 
to, grow except under the leadership of apostolic bishops. He travelled 
thousands of miles in that vast land, saw the vision of the Church 

et to be established and declared: ‘Here, and here, and here must a 
ishop be set to work out the plan!’ 

The first Lambeth Conference met in 1867. It was not approved 
by the majority of English bishops, and Dean Stanley refused to 

ow a special service in Westminster Abbey. What a stuffy, dull 
body a stay-at-home church can become! The Church of England 
was in danger of becoming what the Church in Jerusalem would 
have become, if Paul and Barnabas had been allowed to fail in that 
Gentile controversy which broke the bonds of sectarian Christianity 
and recognized the Catholic faith as the Will of God. Selwyn and 
Gray played the réles of Barnabas and Paul, and the New Bishop 
was a Classified phenomenon. 


III 


I cannot conclude this sketch of S.P.G. without a personal 
testimony. As the son of a former Secretary of the Society, I reiterate 
his claim to be the epitome of all for whom it came into existence. 
Our forefathers were never long at home. My father and I were born 
in Australia, my son and grandfather in India, others before them in 
the West Indies; wherever the English, Scots or Irish could go, 
there too was a Waddy. And wherever they went, the S.P.G. went 
too. Whether for the glory of God or the honour of our British race, 
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they could not be allowed to run to seed. With the solitary exception 
of the Falkland Isles, where only an honorary missionary was sent, 
every corner of the old Empire has been in the ssa he debt, and 
most corners of the world as well, though its surer policy has been 
Selwyn’s way of building up the Dominion and Colonial churches 
to be themselves missionary-hearted. 

But the claim I make to be the first of S.P.G.’s care is made by 
peoples of many races. An East Indian priest from Trinidad could 
trace his very existence to the care and pity bestowed by a missionary 
of the Society on his grandfather. From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
India’s coral strand and Afric’s sunny fountains comes the same 
claim and testimony. 

Throughout, I he written of the Society as an abstract entity; 
it is a convenient way of writing. But, like the Ethiopian’s left cheall 
it is neither right nor fair. We are the Society, whoever, wherever 
and whatever we may be, who have lived overseas; we and our 
ancestors have reaped the benefit of past generosity and service. 
We are the Society, who are working to see plain needs and share in 
meeting them. 

The New Bishop, now past his centenary, is still hard at work 
tidying up the world, championing his simple children against 
oppression and exploitation. But in most parts of the world he, too, 
is out of date. The Provinces of the Anglican Communion are 

owing up and providing their own leaders. God knows what the 

.P.G. will do next. But He does know, and we who celebrate our 
250th birthday are confident that He who hath begun a good work 
in us will pellet it unto the day of Jesus Christ. 


R. P. Stacy Wappy 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
RELIGION AND THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE UNITED States. Historical development and 
contemporary problems of religious freedom under the Con- 
stitution. By ANSON PHELPS STOKES. 3 volumes. New York: 
Harpers. $25.00 per set. 1950. 


N the great debate about the nature and force of western values 
the character of American leadership has come in for some 
anxious questioning in Europe. The fabulous wealth of the United 
States and the secular character of its political institutions have 
given rise to an uneasy feeling, amounting here and there to a con- 
viction, that American culture is materialistic and shallow; that far 
from representing the peak of western achievement towards the 
free society, the United States is nothing more than a new Rome 
in its period of imperial decadence; and that instead of being a 
significant mutation in the evolution of the human spirit, American 
society is only an exotic ‘sport’ of European civilization, a mule 
without independent reproductive powers. 

Such feelings, the result for the most part of a casual and vicarious 
ene with American society, reflect a multitude of differences 
and misunderstandings too complex to sort out simply. They are 
a result on the one hand of a lack of awareness of the very great 
differences papecnting European from American ideas and institu- 
tions, even where these are superficially similar, and on the other 
of an under-estimate of certain powerful traditions shared with 
Europe and especially with Britain. Perhaps the most important 
factor overlooked in the equation is religion. The publication of 
Canon Anson Phelps Stokes’s monumental treatise on Church and 
State in the United States is therefore a significant event in the great 
debate over western values. 

One of the reasons for this under-estimate of America’s spiritual 
resources has been the lack of emphasis given by some American 
historians to the religious factor, an omission which Canon Phelps 
Stokes’s volumes, with their lavish treatment of historical develop- 
ment, should do something to rectify. For the historians have been 
pre-occupied on the one hand with the story of the development of 
political liberty and on the other with that of harnessing economic 
peer, It is inevitable that this should have been so; for the United 

tates has been pre-eminently a great experiment in politics and it 
has experienced in the last two generations the most phenomenal 
337 
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rate of economic growth in the history of the world. As a result 
religious history, more intangible and less amenable to the tech- 
niques of exact scholarship, has not been given that central réle 
which it deserves. Canon Phelps Stokes has therefore been wise 
to broaden his treatment of the theme of ‘Church and State’ to 
include most of the organizational aspects of the history of religion 
in the United States, an account of which fills the first of the two 
Books into which his three volumes are divided. For although the 
central theme of American church history has been the separation 
of Church and State, this has by no means been a negative story. 
On the contrary it is the author’s thesis that this separation, which 
he regards as being more complete than in any other country, has 
resulted in a latter-day flowering of Christianity which has made 
American society the most positively Christian in the western world. 
Conversely he believes that this flowering of Christianity has pro- 
vided the chief moral force behind the secular State and that the 
history of political liberty in the United States derives its strength 
from the Christian faith. Canon Phelps Stokes does well to remind 
us forcibly of this fact. 

The basic constitutional framework of the American Republic 
posited the twin principles of separation of Church and State and 
complete religious toleration. The North-west Ordinance, the 
Constitution, the Bill of Rights and important early decisions of the 
Supreme Court set the pattern for the Federal Government. At 
the State level the situation was at first less clear-cut and some form 


of established religion continued to exist for a generation or more, 


as in the case of Massachusetts. But most of the existing and new 
States accepted the Federal principles; and uniform conditions were 
established by the Fourteenth Amendment of 1866, which extended 
the principle of absolute toleration throughout the States. But 
although the Founding Fathers belonged to the Age of Enlighten- 
ment and some of them were Deist in belief, their concern for these 
principles was not entirely secular. As Canon Phelps Stokes makes 
amply clear, the United States has remained formally a Christian 
State in the form of words used on official occasions, in the pro- 
nouncements of its Presidents and above all in the thinking of its 
Supreme Court, which has repeatedly assumed a reverence for the 
Christian religion as a basic principle. Even so, these vaguely 
Christian overtones to a State which is designedly secular by no 
means do justice to the force of Christian doctrine which supports 
it. For toleration and separation were not the result of indifference 
to religion but of profound conviction. 

The American Revolution did not break with colonial religious 
tradition. On the contrary the revolutionary movement drew strength 
from religious impulses as old as the colonies themselves. The men 
of the back country who provided the spine of the movement resented 
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3 a result | tide-water control in the case of established religion as much as 
the tech- they did in politics. The very multiplicity of sects, re-inforced by 
ntral réle | Pietistic po Presbyterian accretions in the eighteenth century, 
een wise | demanded toleration. The old Protestant tradition of the Church 
State’ to as a ‘gathered community’—the phrase is still in use—emphasized 
f religion the separation of Church and State and underlined John Locke’s 
f the two | definition of a Church as a ‘voluntary society’. Above all the brutal 
ough the | conditions of the moving frontier induced wave upon wave of 
eparation | revivals which gave new spiritual force to existing sects and generated 
ive story. | new and exotic variants. If the frontier was the most important 
m, which | single factor in America’s growth, the influence of religion on the 
ntry, has | frontier must rank as one of its most powerful aspects. The evangelical 
1as made | reyival in the early nineteenth century, with its missionary and 
mm world. | humanitarian endeavour, furnished a moral code which was written, 
has pro- implicitly, into the Constitution: a moral code which included among 
that the | jts many tenets temperance, pacifism, the sanctity of the family 
strength | and of contract, an improved status for women and above all anti- 
o remind | slavery. If the facts of American expansion led to an extravagant 
_ | belief in the inevitability of material progress, the same temper, 
Republic fused with evangelism, produced millennialist religions and a pervad- 
tate and | ing belief in moral progress and in the messianic réle of the United 
nce, the | States. Manifest Destiny had its religious as well as its material 
ns of the | well springs. 

ment. At So, in more recent times, it has been the churches which, as 
me form | Canon Phelps Stokes shows, provided much of the force behind the 
or more, | movements to remedy the evils deriving from a too rapid rate of 
and new | economic growth: the problems of the city slums, the drive for 
ons were | honest government, the attack on the tyrannies of big business. 
extended | Down to the present day it is evident that the influence of o i 
tes. But } religion has a of prime importance in politics at all levels. If 
nlighten- } Jess ebullient than other forms of political pressure, the slow leaven- 
for these | ing of religious opinion continues to exert important effects on great 
es makes | national issues. Whatever the figures of church attendance may show, 
Christian | jt is the opinion of most expert observers that consciously formulated 
the pro- religious views play a strong part in the set of American opinion. 
ng of its § This, incidentally , ls a fact to be borne in mind when contemplating 
e for the § Anglo-American relations. The closeness of those relations in the 
vaguely } past derives not only from racial affinities but from two sets of 
ir by no } sympathetic ideas: radicalism in politics and what one may call 
supports } broadly the Non-Conformist tradition in religion. The decline of the 
ifference | former makes it even more imperative that the latter should keep 

oe its old vigour on both sides of the Atlantic. 

religious By making his broad historical sweep Canon Phelps Stokes 
‘strength § succeeds in creating a picture of positive achievement in the field 
The men § of Church-State relations which corrects what would otherwise 
resented § be a negative story of the division of powers. If the American 
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Republic is scrupulous in its objectivity towards all forms of organ. 
ized religion, it is not only based squarely on a reverence for the 
Christian religion as such but depends for the proper working of its 
democratically articulated parts on the powerfully organized 
_ Christian beliefs of American society. How far those beliefs derive 
from a spiritually active religion and how far they are the voi 
ethic of the Christian tradition Canon Phelps Stokes does not judge, 
although he presents evidence to support both views. But he is 
convincing in his main point that Church-State relations in the 
United States are a positive partnership, not a negative division. 

It is also clear from these volumes that this partnership has 
worked well in the past. Even in the Roman Catholic Church, 
which stands in a special position in the matter, there is a strong 
view that the Church has gained rather than lost by the complete- 
ness of the separation. But the partnership has not always been 
smooth. Intolerance towards religious groups, notably the Roman 
Catholics, Jews and most recently, the Jehovah’s Witnesses, has 
threatened from time to time to rear its head in politics, and the 
Mormons were only assimilated into the Union after promising 
to renounce their exotic practice of polygamy. If the main lines of 
demarcation between spiritual and temporal are now for the most 
part firm, there is still a twilight zone beset with problems. The 
most significant of these is that of sectarian education. The principle 
that the public schools should be entirely secular, which goes back 
to Jefferson, has been accepted by the non-Roman Catholic churches, 
which have been content for the most part to provide their own 
religious instruction. But the Roman Catholic Church has recently 
revived its claim to State support for its parochial schools. This 
demand has led to a move to enshrine the existing practices of 
Church-State separation, at present merely upheld by the Supreme 
Court, in the form of an amendment to the Constitution. But such 
an amendment would merely codify existing practice, and any 
fundamental constitutional change is unlikely. 

It is difficult to give a rounded impression of a work of three 
volumes running to some 2500 pages. The theme is vast in scope 
and the author has treated it exhaustively. In these volumes there 
is set out in systematic form a wealth of material on the history of 
the churches, and on the points at which their activities impinge on 
politics; on the legal decisions, especially those of the baoreal 
Court, which bear on church matters; on the opinions of observers, 
both foreign and domestic, on the Church-State relationship in 
theory and in its American practice. The main virtue of the work 
lies in the richness of the material which it presents rather than in 
the cogency of its argument. Indeed the very mass of material pre- 
vents any easy flow of argument and inhibits the reader, unless he 
is expert, from keeping the whole in his mind as he reads. To have 
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eliminated some of the parenthetical matter would have made for 
clarity but would have sacrificed important documentation and 
detracted from the immense value of the book as a work of reference. 
For the latter purpose it will unquestionably remain the standard 
for many years to come. 
FRANK 'THISTLETHWAITE 
CAMBRIDGE 
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EarLy AMERICAN METHODISM: 1769-1844. Volume II. To Reform the 
Nation. By Wape Crawrorp BarcLtay. New York: Board of 
Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist Church. $3.50. 


1950. 


Page? volume completes Part I of the history of American 

Methodist missions, projected in four parts and to be issued 
in six volumes. Part I covers the period to 1844, when the Plan of 
Separation between north and south took effect. ‘The present volume 
is restricted geographically to North America; in it the Indian 
missions bulk large and the slavery issue receives careful treatment, 
these two topics between them accounting for half the volume. For 
the rest, the share of Methodism in social reform movements is 
attractively recorded, and the characteristic features of its message 
and organization under the conditions of the period are clear 
displayed. The human interest is not overlooked, and the ‘circuit 
riders’ of the early itinerant ministry appear before us in their natural 
colours, the absence of the technicolour of rhetoric enhancing the 
ign of their lives and deeds. Their final devotion is attested by 

e fact that by 1844 approximately one half of those who had died 
in the service had not reached the age of thirty-three. 

The scrupulous honesty of analysis and B oexponin a demanded 
of the scientific historian is perhaps more usually difficult to 
achieve in a denominational history of missions. The contemporary 
records may provide romance rather than reality to stimulate 
support for the work—as witness Jason Lee’s dry comment: ‘It is 
rather my opinion that it is easier converting a tribe of Indians at 
a Missionary Meeting, than in the wilderness’—and further, the 
author’s subjective interest may tend to warp the judgment. That 
these dangers have been avoided is evident in the handling of the 
slavery question and in the account of the Oregon mission to the 
Indians in particular, where wisely critical estimates are offered. 

The Indian missions are treated in two sections, according as 
they were east of the Mississippi (1820-44) or west of it (1830-44). 
Concern for Indian missions was the first declared interest of the 
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Missionary Society organized in 1819. In the same year Congress 
passed and President Monroe signed the so-called Civilization Bill 
for the pu of providing against the further decline and final 
extinction of the Indian tribes . . . and for introducing among them 
the habits and arts of civilization’. The Government was pone 
to co-operate with ‘benevolent associations’ to this end, and in 1820 
the Missionary Society was authorized by Conference to proceed, 
The Indian situation was disquieting to the nation. The Indian 
population, in the then United States, which had been assumed to 
total about a million, was stated by the Morse Report of 1822 to be 
not more than 372,000. Causes of decline were the familiar ones in 
such situations: new diseases, potent liquor and frustration of life, 
all the direct result of white contact. Notable among the Indians 
east of the Mississippi were the Five Civilized Tribes, so known 
because of their successful adaptation to the white man’s ways, so 
that, for example, intermarriage with whites was common. Among 
four of these, Methodist missions were begun. But the work was not 
to remain undisturbed for long. The white man’s insatiable land 
hunger led to expropriation among these and other tribes and to 
enforced emigration of the Indians westwards, despite existing 
treaties. The state policies of Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi 
were put into effect in drastic fashion without federal restraint— 
the military arm was employed and concentration camps were in 
vogue—whereby within a decade some 90,000 Indians (the highest 
estimate) were compulsorily transferred to wild lands west of the 
Mississippi. There were courageous missionaries who suffered with 
their people—not Methodist missionaries alone—and who under- 
went imprisonment as the price of standing by them. But, sadly 
enough, there was no condemnation by Society or Conference of 
the States’ highhanded action. Indeed, the Tennessee Conference 
not only declined to support the stand taken by its missionaries, but 
even rebuked them for civil disobedience. It is a sad story of the 
white man’s ways, and all the sadder because it is by no means unique. 
West of the Mississippi, where the pioneer missions had been among 
much less develo peoples, work now continued among the 
transferred tribes, but seriously handicapped by the effects of the 
blow which the white man had given to his own prestige. 

The Oregon Mission was a notable pioneer venture and receives 
the fullest individual treatment in the book. It could almost be 
designated an oversea mission, for the normal route in the early 
days was via Cape Horn and Hawaii! The first party of reinforce- 
ments left Boston in July 1836, and arrived at Fost Vancouver in 
May 1837. The pioneer, , Ba Lee, who in 1834 had joined an over- 
land expedition, took from January to September to reach his 
destination, but supplies were sent by sea. Lee was soon disillusioned. 
A highly embroidered account of an alleged appeal by a tribe of 
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Oregon Indians, which had received much publicity, proved to be 
without basis in fact. He found the traders opposed to his mission: 
‘Some have told me that they were opposed from principle, but 

thaps they would come nigher to it if they had said from interest.’ 

e found the tribes small and often inaccessible. But disillusionment 
did not lead to retreat. Instead he prepared a programme for develop- 
ment in which schools and agriculture held high place. He also 
urged that the missionary body should include Christian families, 
not single men alone, as a valuable element in Christian social 
witness. The Society voted generous support, encouraged by the 
growing public interest in Oregon and its colonization. ‘There were 
missionaries who took up land and decided to settle along with the 
colonists entering the new territory. This, among other things, 
led to a later charge by some historians that the Methodist enterprise 
was in reality an imperialist venture, masquerading under the name 
of mission. Against this charge the author successfully defends 
Jason Lee and his colleagues, while not denying that certain incidents 
seemed to lend colour to it. All of which enforces the necessity of the 
Pauline policy of strict self-denial to guard against any suspicion of 
self-interest in pioneer work. 

Altogether the Indian missions covered some thirty-five tribes 
in sixteen states and territories. But the results in terms of Indian 
membership of the Church were not large. In 1844 there was a total 
of 3,769. It is acknowledged that not enough attention was paid to 
the languages of the tribes, or to their social structure or native 
religious inheritance. To present the message intelligibly, therefore, 
to those who had had no previous contact with white society was 
almost an impossibility. And those who had enjoyed such contact 
might well have their reservations. Further, the frequent movements 
of men necessitated by the itineracy were not to the good, though 
admittedly there were instances of lengthened terms of service. 

On the question of the status of the Negro and the recognition 
of slavery as a social institution the author is conspicuously fair in 
his treatment. While not ignoring the difficulties of the situation he 
nevertheless laments that the prevailing Methodist policy in the 
matter was one of appeasement. There was, for example, no lead 
from Asbury on the issue, a lead which, if given, must have done 
much to strengthen the moral position of the Church in its witness 
to Christian social relationships. By 1820 the earlier anti-slavery 
sentiment seemed largely to have evaporated, but abolitionists arose 
again who pressed their case. The issue could not be evaded. It 
resulted in the division of the Methodist ee a Church, a stark 
an as the author terms it, not only for the inner life of the 
Church, but for its external witness: ‘In thousands of the best minds 
of the nation it injured the prestige of the'Church and raised 
unanswerable questions concerning the effectiveness of its ethic and 
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the power of the Gospel which it preached.’ It is a matter for thank- 
fulness that this history is issued in the name of a reunited Methodist 
Church. 

This volume maintains the high standard of its predecessor in 
wealth of material, fullness of documentation and competence of 
treatment. A word of praise is due to the printers for the excellence 
of their work. Further volumes will be awaited with eager interest. 


C. P. Groves 
SELLY Oak COLLEGES, BIRMINGHAM 





A HUMANIST CHALLENGE TO ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC Power. By PAUL BLANSHARD. Boston, 
Mass.: Beacon Press. $3.50. 1949. London: Secker and Warburg. 
16s. 1951. 


FEW books published in the United States in recent years have 

aroused more heated controversy than this volume. It has been 
passionately denounced in the Roman Catholic Press and intemper- 
ately supported by many Protestants. For this situation the author 
himself bears considerable responsibility. His polemical purpose is 
in the forefront and the sweeping conclusions are the stuff of which 
controversy is made. It seems doubtful to this reviewer whether the 
end product of this publication has been clarification of the issues 
posed by certain Roman Catholic practices in the United States. 
Obfuscation of the issues by emotional reactions has frequently 
been the net result. A calmer, more objective, more comprehensive 
and, in the best sense, more charitable approach is required, if 
Roman Catholic practices which are inimical to the rights and 
freedoms of the American majority are to be illumined in a way to 
point towards constructive reforms. 

This judgment no doubt reflects the limitations and specialized 
experience of the reviewer, which need to be recognized in assessing 
the review. Several years of experience in inter-faith work in the 
field of international relations, involving important and successful 
negotiations with Roman Catholic leaders on world order objectives 
of common concern, have inevitably conditioned attitudes brought 
to this evaluation of Mr Blanshard’s work. Others, having a mort 
re mean pst experience, or confronting a different set of facts 
might well come to different conclusions. 

The facts cited in this volume are certainly part of the pictur 
and need to be known. The principles of the Roman Catholic Church 
which conflict with the predominant traditions and laws of the 
American people, particularly in the broad fields of marriage, health 
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and education, are insufficiently known to most Protestants. Know- 
ledge of the facts is essential to any sound appraisal, and many of 
the pertinent facts are here. 

e Roman Catholic educational policy, which aims at an 
integrated system of parochial schools, high schools, colleges and 
universities under church government, poses one of the thorn 
issues. The mounting costs of these private schools, combined wit 
the mounting costs of public education, constitute a double burden 
for Roman Catholic parents. Mr Blanshard cites examples of Roman 
Catholic attempts to secure benefits from public ds for the 
parochial schools, as well as attempts to block measures for aiding 
public education which would exclude such benefits. 

Mr Blanshard also cites chapter and verse in describing the 
policies of the Roman Catholic hierarchy with regard to medical 

ractices, birth control, marriage, divorce and censorship. The 
Soins of the Nation magazine in the New York genie schools, 
sapequent to the publication of articles based on c eee in this 
book, tended to reinforce charges regarding censorship. 
There are other and more favourable facts about the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States, however, which need to be 
weighed before drawing the broad negative conclusions presented in 
this book. The achievements, as well as the errors, need to be 
judged. Roman Catholic policy, moreover, is not the monolithic, 
unchanging phenomenon which it appears to be on the surface. 
Policies change slowly, under the weight of tradition, and quietly, 
because the discussions seldom take place in public, but in 5 
change, under the impact of events. This fact needs recognition. 

r Blanshard writes from the perspective of the humanist 
position. This inevitably makes his critique of Roman Catholic 
social policies inadequate for Protestant Christians. However much 
they may agree with him on the errors of the policies described, 
they must recognize that they share many of the principles and 
concerns which underlie the policies. The pervasive secularism 
which invades our culture is a common enemy. 

The practical conclusion of this book is the building of ‘a resist- 
ance movement designed to prevent the hierarchy from imposing 
its social policies upon our schools, hospitals, government and family 
organization’. The need to oppose specific measures advocated by 
Roman Catholic leaders is clear. But the idea of a broad, negative 
‘resistance movement’ seems dangerous. Protestants need to clarify 
and vigorously develop their own social policies in a positive manner, 
opposing Roman Catholic positions et necessary and working 
with Roman Catholic groups where possible. A strong and positive 
programme is the best defence. 

RICHARD M. FAGLEY 


New York, N.Y. 
23 
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THE LOVE OF GOD IN NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 


Die Liese zu GOTT IN DEN NICHTCHRISTLICHEN RELIGIONEN. By THOmas 
Oxm, O.S.B. Krailling vor Miinchen: Wewel Verlag. DM. 25. 


1950. 


Lo massive volume of more than five hundred big pages is 

a work of immense erudition and yet it is so clearly written 
that it may be read with ease by any who know German. The English 
reader will gain much by its abundant references to the German 
literature, but it differs in this also from many German books in that 
its author shows himself familiar with books written in English and 
does not assume that the only books on his subject worth considera- 
tion are those in German. No reader of this book will be surprised 
to learn that it is based on very many years of study. The author 
lectured on this subject at Wiirzburg before the war and has since 
travelled in Asia and in Africa and assembled his material in the 
libraries of London and Oxford as well as of Berlin and Miinchen. 
It is a notable contribution not only to the history of religion but 
to theology and especially to the theology of missions. 


‘God’, ‘Love’ and ‘Love of God’ are words of many meanings, } 


and the introduction deals with the definition of these concepts and 
discusses the use of these terms not only by Thomas Aquinas and 
Roman Catholic writers, but by Liitgert, Otto, Nygren and Brunner. 

The work is divided into three books: The first deals with “The 
Call of God’, and in its earlier section discusses the reality of this 
call, in the natural as well as in the supernatural Revelation. Dr 
Ohm affirms that, in spite of the evil in the world, ‘man may through 
the natural light of reason recognize from the creation that he is 
called, invited and bound to love God’. The second section deals 
with “The Possibility of Responding to the Divine Call’, and, in its 
opening chapter on ‘Man’s Capability for the Natural Love to God’, 
condemns what it describes as the religious agnosticism of the 
Reformers and Dr Karl Barth, and contrasts this with the pagers 
of Thomas Aquinas. “The Church has nothing in common wi 
the theological pessimism’ which regards fallen man as ‘a mere 
monstrosity’ and non-Christian religions as totally false. The second 
chapter of this section deals with “The Capability of Man for the 
Supernatural Love to God’. Of such caritas man is incapable 
without the help of God. 

The second book is entitled “The Answer of Non-Christians to 
the Call of God’. Its first section, ‘The Love to God in non- 
Christian Religions’, in little more than three hundred pages reviews 
the evidence for such love not only in the ‘higher’ but in the ‘lower’ 
religions. Thus even the pygmies of the equatorial forest, in spite 
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of their belief in magic, cherish the thought of a higher Being whom 
they can trust and love. This second book shows an extraordinary 
breadth of knowledge of past and present religions. We found of 
special interest the chapter on Indian religion, with its full account 
of those Bhakti movements which have more ass with Christianity 
than has Indian philosophy and yet are so much less well known 
to most Christian scholars. It is typical of this book’s precise docu- 
mentation that this chapter alone has 536 footnotes. Of no less 
interest is the account given of the Siifi and kindred movements in 


Dr Ohm sums up the result of this vast survey thus: ‘In our 
journey through the non-Christian world of ria se and the present 
we have met with the one, true and actual God. The presentations 
of Him are nowhere without distortion and error. But many non- 
Christians know of Him and believe in Him.’ ‘Nor is God’s love 
unknown. Although there are religions which know nothing of that 
love, the view that outside supernatural revelation nothing is known 
of a God of love is not true but false.’ Nor does he agree with ‘the 
many Christians and theologians’ who hold that 


all non-Christian piety and morality is either natural or demonic, and that 


_ only among Christians is there found a true life of grace. The holy Francis 
’ Xavier believed that all the unbaptized go inevitably to hell. To-day the 


view is generally held that there are extraordinary possibilities and ways of 
salvation. If this view is right, then we can and must accept the possibility 
of supernatural love to God outside the Church, 


though not by man’s strength alone. 

he third book discusses the “Truth and Worth of non-Christian 
Religions’ and contains interesting criticisms of Dr Kraemer’s view 
that ‘every religion is a living and indissoluble unity’ and of the 
‘Black and White technics’ of the Barthian theology: 


Catholic teaching rejects the Protestant Liberalism with its eagerness 
to find values and riches, revelations and graces. It rejects also the narrow 
pessimism of Protestant Orthodoxy and of the dialectic theology which 
sees in the non-Christian world. only opposition to revelation and to Christ. 
. . . So far from hesitating to recognize the True, the Good and the Beauti- 
ful in non-Christian religions, we feel ourselves bound so to do, for all the 
a the Good and the Beautiful spring finally from God and belong to 


In the final chapter Dr Ohm relates his conclusions to the 

hristian mission and emphasizes the necessity for the missionary 
of love to God and love to man. 

We have read this book with much gratitude and profit. It is 

a gracious as it is learned and well illustrates the love of which it 


SypNEY CAVE 


New Co.iiece, Lonpon 
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SUFFOCATION THROUGH SUCCESS 


Die GEFAHR DER ERSTICKUNG FUR DIE KATHOLISCHE WELTMISSION. By 
Dr P. Aucustin TELLKAMP, S.V.D. Miinster: Aschendorffsche 
Verlag. DM. 3.60. 1950. 

Der EINHEIMISCHE KLERUS IN GESCHICHTE UND GEGENWART. Essays 
resented to P. Dr Laurenz Kilger, O.S.B., on his sixtieth 
birthday. Edited by D. Joh. Beckmann, S.M.B., Beckenried, 
Switzerland: Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft. Fr. 18. 1950. 


| me shag co-operation between Roman Catholic and non- 

Roman Catholic missions seems more possible at present in 
the science than in the practice of missions, and both these books 
merit attention from that point of view. The first and shorter one 
continues a series of ‘Proceedings and Texts dealing with the Science 
of Missions’ published from 1917 onwards by Dr J. Schmidlin, 
Professor of Missions at Miinster University, some of whose writings 
have long been standard works. We learn with sorrow that he died 
in a concentration camp, his labours cut short by Nazism. We salute 
his memory. It is good news that the work of his life is being worthily 
resumed by others. 

The problem with which Dr Tellkamp deals is painfully familiar 
to ‘mass movement’ workers in all parts of the world. The very 
success which rejoices the heart of the missionary hungry for souls, 
and which sometimes seems to build up a Church with astonishing 
rapidity, contains within it the seeds of subsequent failure whi 
can become even fatal. It is impossible for missionary reinforcements 
to keep pace with the flood of new converts, whose teaching and 
pastoral care therefore become inadequate, and so-called Christian 
communities grow up with less and less knowledge and practice 
of the Christian life. This in course of time slows down the move- 
ment or stops it altogether; the new life has been choked by the very 
rush of it. The focus of this trouble for Roman Catholic missions 
is in the shortage of priests in relation to the number of converts 
but, although many non-Roman Catholic missions do not hold the 
ministry to be so all-important as do Roman Catholics, there is 
enough complaint from them, especially regarding lack of indigenous 
leadership, to show that they are facing essentially the same situation. 
Whether priest or ‘minister’, one man cannot in the same limited 
time give instruction and pastoral care to thousands of new converts 
scattered over widely separated villages; still less can he simul 
taneously preach to non-Christians, train ordinands and produce 
Christian books in the vernacular. The infant Church is starved 
of both Word and Sacraments. This is happening so frequently, 
and in such different parts of the world, that one can begin to speak 
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of a ‘law’ of suffocation, giving to the term ‘law’ the limited sense 
of an induction from a large range of experience showing what may 
be expected to happen. Fr Tellkamp has collected striking figures, 
notably from India, the Sunda Islands of Indonesia and from Africa, 
ially the Belgian Congo, ranging over the period from the end 
of the first world war to the present day. He holds that a missionary 
has a full-time task, in the conditions commonly obtaining in a 
tropical mission field, in the care of a thousand Christians, who 
usually are in numerous scattered groups. The amount of help 
available, the state of communications and the like vary so much, 
that no hard-and-fast rule can be arrived at. But it is safe to say 
that where in a whole area the average number of Roman Catholics 
per priest (whether foreign or indigenous) goes above two thousand, 
that area is threatened by the operation of the law of suffocation. 
And the figures collected show not a few where the average number 
is over four thousand. Moreover, this is no mere study of statistics, 
but a revelation of the actual conditions in which some missionaries 
face impossible demands, and’ of the tragic consequences of forming 
merely nominal Christian communities which cannot be nourished 
and tended. The author does not forget the shortage of priests and 
the difficulties in the home countries, especially in Europe. Yet 
facing these depressing facts, he has the true missionary faith in 
God’s power to change situations which look hopeless, and the last 
~ of the book deals with the practical question of what is now 
umanly possible in the effort to get more priests, and more lay 
help for them at home and abroad. Non-Roman Catholic mission- 
aries can follow with sympathy alike his diagnosis and his suggested 
remedies, and adapt not a few of them to their own use. Meanwhile, 
this essay reveals impressively the dangers attending the acceptance 
of converts without adequate care of them both before and after 
baptism. Somehow or other the growth of a sound indigenous 
ministry must keep step with the growth of a Christian community, 
otherwise we may expect disaster. 

That conclusion leads naturally to the subject of the second and 
longer book, Indigenous Ministry, Past and Present. This consists 
of a series of essays by thirteen authors, German, French and Italian, 
presented on his sixtieth birthday to Fr L. Kilger, O.S.B., who has 
devoted forty years of study and research to the new science of 
Roman Catholic missions. That science, said the great Fr Streit in 
1916, needs, if it is to win its way, ‘quiet, patient, calm research 
workers’, and Dr Kilger has pre-eminently been one of these, witness 
the impressive seven- list of the printed results of his studies. 
eps, ena erty, gone ihe eer inti 

, es r e ear tory of the ministry in Indi 
Spanish atedes cad China (Fr Kilger himeelf having previously 


specialized in the history in Africa). The studies of the present 
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include among other interesting matter a liturgical experiment 
in the Cameroons at adaptation for Christian purposes of the 
elaborate pagan mourning rites on the death of some notable person. 
All the old problems associated with ‘adaptation’ are involved, and 
it is good that there is courage enough to try this experiment, but it 
is as yet at a very early stage. 

Schmidlin’s successor at Miinster, Professor T. Ohm, O.S.B,, 
contributes an able essay on the training of Indian clergy in the 
philosophy and science of religion. Rightly deploring the fact that 
most Indian priests, owing to their families having been Christian 
for centuries, are ignorant of India’s philosophical and religious 
heritage, he expounds the importance of decisions recently taken 
by Indian bishops to try to put this matter right during the traini 
pS ee oer But he also me whether, as we look to nae future, we 
dare hope for a future Indian St Thomas Aquinas, and if so, whether 
he could use the Advaita as Aquinas used Aristotle in a sound, 
systematic statement of Christian truth which would be truly Indian. 

r is the Advaita so vitiated by pantheism that any re-statement 
of Christianity in its terms would encourage syncretistic corruption? 
Dr Ohm is too scholarly and cautious to pronounce on the question 
which he poses, yet the balance of his argument and of his hope is 
clearly in favour of such theological ‘indianization’. One gets the 
impression that at present Roman Catholic mission theorists generally 
are a little less careful than non-Roman Catholics in this whole 
matter of adaptation and re-statement. This seems to be due to 
their paying too little attention, as some non-Roman Catholics have 

aid too much, to the part played by original sin in every national 
Dialaage: Dr H. Kraemer’s treatment of the subject in The Christian 
Message in a Non-Christian World deserves more study than it seems 
to have received from Roman Catholic missio scientists. But 
most cordially do we welcome Dr Ohm’s concluding advice that, 
to Indian students, theology is best imparted, as once by Augustine 
and Anselm, in the form of meditation, prayer and praise of God. 
The students must know that their teachers’ chief concern is inter- 
course with God. 

In relation to the problem of the priesthood with which Dr 
Tellkamp’s book is concerned, the most directly relevant essay 
here is by Dr Anton en on The Progress of the Indigenous 
Clergy and Hierarchy in the last Thirty Years (1920-1950). He has 
a wonderful story to tell, documented by information from all parts 
of the world, of the development which has been fostered by mission- 
ary Popes and supported by the religious Orders and by all Roman 
Catholic missionary agencies. The present reviewer can remember 
reading words of Dr Schmidlin, written probably near the beginning 
of the thirty years’ period, deploring the fact that Protestant missions 
were much in advance of Catholic in creating indigenous ministries 
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real responsibility to them. That situation has 
a rapidity which one would not antecedently have 


and in entrusti 
changed now wi 
deemed possible. To take one example, the requirement of celibacy 
for an African priesthood, which hitherto seemed such a handicap. 
has not prevented the number of African priests from growing from 
twenty-five in 1913 and one hundred and forty-five in 1920 to over 


a thousand in 1948. Country by country is surveyed in this essay, as 
regards not y the numerical growth of the priesthood, but the 
provision for its training. While there are regions of relative failure 
such as Oceania, and in India is not so marked as in China 
or Africa, on the whole the record is of an amazing advance in this 
vital matter of making the Church more truly indigenous. The 
emphasis on training shows that numbers have not been pursued at 
the expense of quality; in 1947 there were altogether ninety-seven 
i and 285 lower seminaries, with 13,000 pupils. There are not 
native bishops and archbishops, but vicars-general and prefects, 
in 1939 a Chinese (Archbishop Tien of Peking) became a cardinal. 
this has not come about without searchings of heart as to whether 
the pace was too fast. But in view of the far more dangerously rapid 
political changes which have marked the same period, and which 
show no signs of abating, we can only be thankful | for the flexibility 
with which this great mission has adjusted itself to a new world 
situation, so that it faces the future with well-founded confidence. 


Goprrey E. PHILLIPS 
St Leonarps, Sussex 


‘THE PEOPLE OF GOD’ 


Das NEUE GOTTESVOLK IN SCHRIFTTUM, SCHAUSPIEL, BILDENDER KUNST 
UND WELTGESTALTUNG. By ALBRECHT OszpKe. Giitersloh: C. 
Bertelsmann. DM. 28. 1950. 


is the principal duty and main task of missions to gain new 
members for the ‘people of God’ everywhere and at all times, 
A new and comprehensive book, discussing the idea of the ‘people 
of God’, must therefore be welcome to all friends of missions. 
Dr Oepke, a well-known New Testament scholar, of Leipzig, and 
for many years a collaborator of the Leipzig Mission, describes a 
wide circle in his voluminous book, from Deuteronomy to Luther. 
He discusses many historical and actual problems and at the same 
time some ae and real misinterpretations, a double reason, 
surely, for arousing our interest. 
Dr Oepke takes as his starting-point the fact that the problem 
presented by the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistle of Barnabas 
is still unsolved to-day. We are thinking in the first place of 
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the notable connexion between the Kerygma and the Parainesis and, 
secondly, of the constant reference to Judaism and the Synagogue. 


The relation to Judaism, however, is peculiarly divided, to some | 


extent strongly polemic, but also taking the Old Testament as 
fundamental to Christian reality. Dr Oepke finds a solution to this 
question—and he would seem to be right—in the conception of the 
‘people of God’. He _ back to the old ‘people of God’, showing 
that God’s making of the covenant and the law of the covenant are 
two inseparable aspects of the same thing, the fact of being chosen 
and of the obligation thereby imposed. This view explains the New 
Testament connexion of Kerygma and Parainesis as an absolute 
necessity. But Israel broke the covenant. That led to the promise 
and ization of a new covenant, which will be the fulfilment of 
the promise and which connects Christianity positively with the 
Old Testament and the old Judaism. The twofold relation of the 
Church to the Synagogue as the new ‘people of God’ results, as we 
see, from the misconception of the ‘people of God’ as the bodily kin 
of Abraham and from the assumption that God chose Israel for 
absolute supremacy over all nations. Again and again we have to 
reject this arrogant outlook and at the same time to show the Church 
as the genuine ‘people of God’, really and truly chosen. 

Having elaborated these fundamental ideas, Dr Oepke examines 
the new conception of the ‘people of God’, as presented, in the first 
place, by Jesus. Then he traces it as it takes shape in the primitive | 
Church, with St Paul and St John. In a supplement he shortly 
touches on the Acts of the Apostles and the General Epistles. 

Now, it is surprising that this book, by a New Testament scholar, 
does not stop here, but pursues the idea of the ‘people of God’ in 
church history up to Luther. Thus Dr Oepke describes the various 
conceptions of the ‘people of God’ in early church history and in 
the Middle Ages. In the Middle Ages the striving for prevalence 
between Church and Synagogue demands our attention. The Church, 
as we see, is always in relation with the Synagogue. The discussion 
with the Synagogue has partly the intention of converting the Jews, 
but the peculiarity of the medieval development is the amalgamation 
of the anti-synagogical theology and the use of force against the 
Jews, in accordance with the combination of the Church and the 
secular Power which took place at that time. This fatal misconception, 
the uniting of antj-synagogical theology and anti-semitism, influ- 
enced the churches right down to the twentieth century.’ 

Moreover, Dr Oepke describes the part played by the idea of 
the ‘people of God’ in the Fine Arts and in religious drama. He 
shows surprisingly that religious drama had its origin in this idea. 
Furthermore he shows us the great importance of our idea in the 
forming of medieval political thought, namely the conception of the 
medieval empire. He ends with a full exposition of Luther’s concep- 
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tion of the Church as the ‘people of God’ and of the conclusions to 
which it led him: his christocentric Old Testament exegesis, his 
opposition to the Synagogue and his doctrine of the two Kingdoms. 

Dr Oepke’s last chapter deals with the ‘Formgeschichte’ of the 
conception of the ‘people of God’ and gives a brief survey and 
point of view. 

It is not possible in a short review to give a full impression of 
the abundance of thought and knowledge which this book offers to 
the reader. The Old Testament scholar and the New Testament 
scholar, the church historian and the doctrinal theologian can learn 
much from it. It reveals an amazingly profound knowledge of 
sources and of the special literature even of remote subjects and 
details upon which the treatise is based. Our friends outside Germany 
will perhaps regard this book as typical of German scholarship. 
That it certainly is, and, in the author’s intention, a ‘historical’ 
investigation, concerned only with the history of the idea of the 
‘people of God’. But it is of great contemporary interest. In these 
very days when this review is being written, Professor Heinrich 
Rengstorf, the German leader of the Mission to Israel and Professor 
of New Testament in Miinster, has urgently pointed out (in a 
publication in honour of Bishop Meiser of Bavaria, Viva Vox 
Ecclesiae) that it is of vital interest for the Church of Christ to get 
into right relations with Israel. There is no better help to that end 
than Dr Oepke’s book. 

We cannot enter here upon a critical discussion of details. More- 
over, agreement dominates our approach. Our only regret is that 
the author did not include in his comprehensive study the relation 
of the ‘people of God’ to the ‘Kingdom of God’, either in the field 
of New Testament or in that of church history, especially in relation 
to the medieval conception of the Empire. That would have put the 
finishing touch to a remarkable book. The omission, however, cannot 
lessen our heartfelt gratitude to the author for the wealth of thought 
and knowledge which he has placed at our disposal. 


Kurt Dierrich SCHMIDT 
KiIrRcHLICHE HOCHSCHULE, HAMBURG 
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West ArricaAN PsycHoLocy: A comparative study of psychological and 
religious thought. By G. ParRINDER. London: Lutterworth Press. 


258. 1951. 


as this book Dr Parrinder has endeavoured to present a compara=- 
tive account of West African bm or ar beliefs on lines that 
y of religion and psychology at 


will help in the comparative stu 
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home and save the colonial worker abroad from parochialism. It 
is hoped that, as this study looks beyond political boundaries, it 
may assist the group of the ruling powers and the further unity of 
the African peoples. No doubt the writer would be glad to include 
among those to be helped the growing number of African students 
to whom this field of investigation will have a strong appeal. 

Even though the study is based upon positive research in the 
subject under consideration, the writer is well aware of the in- 
completeness of the material at hand and the danger in translating 
African ideas into European categories; nevertheless, he proceeds, 
if warily, to make a beginning at a more precise statement and 
systematic development of the West African ideas of the nature and 
soul of man. This is done not only because there is general ignorance 
of the ideas held by Africans, but also in view of the indiscriminate 
terminology of older writers who use such terms as ‘Bush soul’, 
‘Dream soul’ and ‘Over-soul’. 

It is refreshing to find the author asserting the rights of the 
comparative study of religion as coming within the poe of the 
philosopher and the theologian, in spite of the fact that it has more 
often been dealt with by the anthropologist and that more often the 
missionaries have failed to attempt such studies. 

The areas covered by this study, though not inclusive of the 
entire field usually thought of as West Africa, does encompass as 
large a portion of the region as the work of the investigators has 
made possible. 

The table of contents includes the following chapters: “The 
African Philosophy of Life’, ‘The Body and its Powers’, “The 
Personality-Soul’, “The Spirit’, ‘Guardian Genius, or Over-Soul’, 
‘Spirits of the Departed’, ‘Ghostly Apparitions’, ‘After-Life and 
Judgment’, ‘Reincarnation’, ‘Metamorphosis’, ‘Animal and Plant 
Souls’, ‘Possession’ and ‘Dreams’. 

In discussing the probable influence of Egypt upon African 
psychological beliefs, Dr Parrinder traces the possible points of 
contact and seems to conclude that very little, if any, direct Egyptian 
influence upon West Africans can be shown, except that it is likely 
that both cultures in ancient times drew their beliefs and developed 
independent cultures from a common prior culture. With reference 
to the influence of Islam upon West Africa, the author states that 
‘we cannot claim that there has hitherto been much influence of 
Islam on West African indigenous religion and psychology’. 

The final chapter, dealing with the development of religion, 
reminds us that African religion is changing in its outward manifesta- 
tions and more slowly in its psychological outlook, persisting long 
after conversion to a modern faith. The resulting mixture of the 
indigenous and the non-African elements in religion is syncretistic 
and confusing, difficult to study or to systematize. Nevertheless, it 
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is necessary that those who are the agents of religious change from 
among the Christian movement should be prepared to guide the 
developing religious thought so that it does not entirely disintegrate 
before a sounder view has grown up. Dr Parrinder makes three 
suggestions: Firstly, the teaching of scientific fact will eventually 
undermine belief in the power of the priests to determine natural 
events and forces; this is already happening where inoculation 
against smallpox removes the sanction of the god of the disease. 
Secondly, some of the gods may become assimilated to the ancestors 
and revered as national heroes; such as Shango, the Yoruba king 
and thunder god. Thirdly, an active belief in the immanence of 
God and in the presence of the Holy Spirit would fill the gap 
left in the religious life of the people. It is suggested that room 
must be found for a richer idea of God if polytheism is to be 
outmoded. 

The writer suggests that it is much easier to adopt a tolerant 
attitude in those areas where the Gospel is still comparatively a 
new-comer and where the field has not been spoilt by a misunder- 
standing iconoclasm. One should encourage Christian workers to 
practise charity and toleration, to be constructive in their teachin 
and to present Christianity as the best that men have dreamed of. 
The author concludes with the statement that one need not be 
afraid of syncretism, for he sees that it is bound to happen, and 
is eeeine everywhere, as it has in our own and in oriental lands 
which have been westernized. He concludes by quoting from Father 
Tempels, that African paganism, the ancient African wisdom, aspires 
from the depth of its African soul towards the very soul of Christian 
spirituality. 

RoBERT 'T. PARSONS 

HarTForD, CONNECTICUT 





CEYLON’S CONSTITUTIONAL EVOLUTION 


Tue LEGISLATURES OF CEYLON. By S. NamastvayaM. London: Faber and 
Faber. 18s. 1951. 


2 hee Ceylon volume in the series of Studies in Colonial Legis- 
lature, edited by Miss Perham, is distinguished from its 
predecessors because it can record a climax to the process of 
constitutional experiment. It can present a fait accompli, whereas 
the other volumes in this valuable series could only indicate a 
direction. This lends completeness to Mr Namasivayam’s survey of 
the twenty years’ problem, 1928 to 1948. At the same time it exposes 
him to the risk, and perhaps to the imputation, of being wise after 
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the event. Once the destination is reached, it is not easy to do justice 
to those who engineered the earlier stages of the journey: thus 
hesitations appear pusillanimous; embarrassments arising from 
personal factors drop out of sight and are better forgotten, except 
in so far as they affect fair judgment. It is difficult to remember 
that what appears obvious to-day to the least intelligent observer 
was not obvious at all at earlier stages to the most intelligent and 
best-intentioned of any of the parties concerned in the process of 
conceding or attaining self-government. Our author shows himself 
sensitive to these risks. 

An introductory chapter summarizes the setting and the stages 
of Ceylon’s constitutional evolution. Evolution, not revolution, is 
the word, for it is to the abiding honour of Ceylon’s statesmanship 
that, though twenty years have wrought revolutionary changes, no 
blood has been shed, no heads have been broken; means and methods 
have been evolutionary. This achievement cannot be attributed to the 
absence of a minority problem, for communal feelings ran high, the 
Tamil population, not to speak of Muslims and Burghers, under- 
standably enough asserting grave misgivings. Even within the 
Sinhalese community, there was a Kandyan as well as a Low- 
country point of view, the former full of apprehension lest its 
distinctive Highland character and institutions should be sacrificed 
on the altar of national unity. 

Mr Namasivayam’s sense of justice to the past is conspicuous in 
his full treatment of what has come to be known as the Donoughmore 
Constitution. He places it highest among the Constitutions of the 
British era in Ceylon as most likely to secure the interest of the 
constitutional expert. ‘It enshrined certain new and daring changes 
which have stood the test of time and produced beneficial results.’ 
This insight is the more impressive because the Donoughmore 
Constitution is shown in these pages to have had glaring defects, 
and its reputation had become bedraggled. Yet daring it was, with 
its opening of the franchise to all citizens, its territorial system of 
representation and its transfer of power to elected Ministers. The 
Commission had been sent out by Mr Baldwin to find some forward 
way out of the ‘power without responsibility’ impasse, to do some- 
thing a bit original, something more than dreary tinkering with 
constitutional concessions. The Commission formed the impression 
that the Ceylon politician was capable of wise and constructive action 
when seated at a conference table; but was not always ‘so wise of 
constructive when standing upon his feet and engaged in oratorical 
tours de | Their Constitution, with its Committee system, was 
designed to give more power and scope to the man sitting down 
than to the man standing up. It was, as our author shows, never 
intended to be a lasting constitution; it was like, the law, to be a 
schoolmaster, leading the pupil towards full self-government. It was 
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this schoolmaster character that showed through and provoked im- 
patience as the decades advanced, and combined with the reserved 

wers of the Governor the retention of three ‘official’ Ministers 
and the lack of Cabinet responsibility to convince all concerned 
that its day was done. The Donoughmore Constitution is not likely 
to be imitated, but Mr Namasivayam gives grounds for supposing 
that the Constitution of 1948 would not have en achieved without 
some such transitional experiment. 

The climax came suddenly, owing much to the Soulbury Com- 
mission, though their recommendations were outstripped almost 
before they were published. Ceylon et fy with the full status of 
every other Dominion within the British Commonwealth, and a 
Constitution to match. Self-government, which, as Mr Namasivayam 
insists, is a beginning as well as an end, had been attained. 

There are those who express misgivings about this Constitution 
on the ground that Ceylon is too oriental to work it as it should be 
worked. Mr Namasivayam deals firmly with these: what past 
institutions of indigenous origin do they wish to rehabilitate? 
‘People and leaders are more conversant to-day with the principles 
of representative democracy than with any ancient form of 
monarchy.’ The elective principle and democratic institutions have 
become assimilated and are no more foreign than Ceylon’s imported 
tea and rubber and public schools. Ceylon can call on an intel- 
ligentsia which is highly educated and closely knit with the life of 
the community. It is the absence of a party system and the apparent 
lack of an alternative government which might be held to justify 
some misgiving. Mr Namasivayam is inclined to belittle them, 
though to the former he attributes the multiplicity of election 
oe They are likely to exalt dangerously the power of the 

ecutive. Certainly the position of Prime Minister calls for an 
almost super-human combination of qualities—it is he who 
nominates (though he does not appoint) the Governor-General; it 
is he who nominates (though he does not appoint) the Public Service 
Commission, on the independence of which the health of the body 
corporate so largely depends: it is only the pre-eminence of the 
present Prime Minister that postpones the recognition of potential 
dangers. But there are indications that a party system is likely to 
develop, and that when it does so it will be on lines that cut across 
communal differences and correspond to those varieties of political 
instinct and temperament that declare themselves in any human 
society. 

As would be expected, in a work sponsored by Miss Perham 
and Nuffield College, the book is scholarly and fully documented, 
as well as exceedingly timely in appearance. 

J. McLrop CAMPBELL 

LONDON 
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TOWARDS A NEW AFRICAN WORLD 


FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY IN FRENCH West Arrica. By ROBERT DELa- 
VIGNETTE. London: Oxford University Press (for the International 
African Institute). 12s. 6d. 1951.1 


pes is a most readable and stimulating account of the way 
in which France is promoting self-government in her West 
African territories, seeking both to preserve the continuity of the 
Republic and to foster the legitimate autonomy of African peoples. 
The same task faces Great Britain, even if it is somewhat differently 
envisaged. France stands traditionally for Assimilation, Great 
Britain for Association, but, as the writer points out, the two 
formulae are often combined; ‘the dosage of each varies with the 
practitioner’s dexterity and the temperature of events’. 

The book’s basic plea is that the administrative problem is a 
human problem; the administrator has to do, not with man-power, 
but with living men. Dickens, intent on keeping humanity human, 
wrote, in defence of Hard Times, “Those who think in figures and 
averages are representatives of the wickedest and most enormous 
vice of our time’. What is there in these things of freedom, equality, 
fraternity? Hence the danger of overmuch abstraction and central- 
ization; to administer villages needs a Residency, a house inhabited 
by a responsible man—in the French colonies, the Commandant du 
Cercle, in the British, the District Officer. 

The book is written to help such officers in their prime task of 
understanding the people for whose rights and interests it is their 
vocation to care. ‘They are advised to get away from their stations, 
where they are brought in constant contact with taxpayers, litigants, 
interpreters, but less noticeably with free men in their own country. 
They are instructed in the art of going on tour: ‘sitting at the wheel 
of a car is much the same as sitting at a desk—it does not necessarily 
change one’s outlook.’ There is a valuable chapter on the functions 
and status of the chief, and in particular of the village chief, ‘who 
is not a chief of an inferior grade, a bottom-of-the-ladder chief, 
but in fact the real chief of ancient rural Africa’; and another on 
the relation between the French legal code and local’ customary 
law, their occasional conflict and a line of solution. And, since the 
essential Africa lies in the village, inhabited by peasants (not by 
‘the local labour force’), the longest and most detailed chapter 
describes the peasant community, ‘why it has not been recognized, 
how it has been exploited, the methods by which it has been under- 
stood, and by what means and to what ends it is being built up’. 


1 A translation of the author’s Service Africain (Paris : Gallimard, 1946). 
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There are important lessons here even for the administrator with 
a diploma in agriculture. 

tress is laid throughout on the responsibility of the Government 
to govern; there is no sympathy here with the revolutionary who said 
anxiously as the mob streamed past his window, ‘Where are they 
going? I am their leader; I must follow them.’ Henri de Man is 
quoted with approval: ‘Only those can be leaders who are not afraid 
of the masses whom they have to lead. . . . The choice of a leader 
means the choice of the bravest man.’ Obedience cannot be exacted 
because of rank, still less of race; authority must rest on personal 
character, understanding and trust. The administrator must have 
faith in the civilization, universal rather than national, which he 
seeks to spread; faith in the men for and with whom he works; 
faith in the world which together they are entering, a world neither 
intrinsically African nor imitatively European, but a new world 
created out of their mutual reaction. 

What of his Christian faith? He cannot in any real sense deny 
it without grave detriment to the personality on which his authority 
is based. Lord Hailey once said that the African would have just 
cause to reproach us if when he asked for bread we gave him a vote. 
To the extent that the administrator is a committed Christian he 
must be dissatisfied if he gives only the bread that perishes and 
withholds the Bread of Life, What will be his attitude towards 
the other religions with which he comes in contact? He will recog- 
nize them, it is suggested, as error in relation to the Cross but not 
as African inferiority in relation to Europe. “The administrator must 
be secular’—in what exact sense? This large question is sympathetic- 
ally considered in the chapter on “The Sphere of the Divine’. 

What hinders progress? There is a lack of the sense of urgency, 
as if it were sufficient to be facing in the right direction. There is a 
superficial conception of ‘africanization’, which would simply dye 
the organism black without transforming its nature: There is a 
difficult tension between the old and the new Africa, strikingly 
exemplified by the wealthy chief and his surgeon son who, perform- 
ing an autopsy, ‘has under his hands not only the dead body of a 
man, but the corpse of an ancient custom, and the birth of a new 
world’. There is, above all, the menace of racialism, in one or 
another evil form. It may appear in a desire to increase the white 
population, in the mistaken idea that its authority would be enhanced 
if it were slightly less of a minority. It may appear as a reaction 
against universal values because they are identified with a resented 
‘white civilization’, a kind of colour-bar in reverse. The author 
makes it clear that for him there is no future in this kind of separation. 
Addressing an African colleague he writes: 


I myself would feel shackled, mutilated as a man, if I ceased to be as 
much aware of that Africa where I have served as of France where I was 
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born. . . . I myself would feel abased if I could not treat you as an equal 
‘ in Africa as in France. For me humanism consists in our encounter and 
our mutual enrichment, and the colony exists morally only if it fosters that 
humanism which unites us. Together we are entering the new African 
world and we can say to each other, in the words of the king: “There is no 
difference between us except the difference between black and white,’ a 
difference which is no longer a division or a subordination but a harmony. 
The essential principle of that harmony seems to me the only thing that 
can save both France and the new African world, but the practical applica- 
tions of it have to be thought out afresh, and that is what I have tried to 


do in this book. 
L. B. GREAVEs 
LONDON 





PORTUGUESE COLONIAL IDEALS 


PorTUGAL E 0 D1REITO COLONIAL INTERNACIONAL. By MARCELLO CakTANO. 
Lisbon. 60 escudos. 1948. 


lage sheng literally the title means Portugal and International 

Colonial Law; and ‘International Colonial Law’ equates ‘the 
international right to possess colonies’. The author is a professor of 
law in the University of Lisbon and held the responsible position of 
Colonial Minister in the Portuguese Empire. He defines the word 
‘Colony’ as 


the territory inhabited by two or more ethnic groups having different 
civilizations, wherein one State, whose seat of. sovereign administration is 
situated in another distinct wae prepa area and where, as a rule, are 
situated the dominant elements of one of the groups which exercises political 
authority, thereby assuring international recognition. (p. 7.) 
‘Colony’ implies political subjection (in one place the word ‘vassalage’ 
is used). Such a system, says the author, is not pleasing to the victors 
of the second world war. It is also noted that among Portuguese 
themselves there are those who contend that oversea territories 
should be designated ‘Provinces’, not ‘Colonies’, equal (ideally) in 
status with provinces in Portugal such as Algarve or Minho, having 
the same laws, methods of administration and rights. No alienation 
of oversea provinces can be considered. This idea of the oneness of 
territorial areas was expressed by President General Carmona during 
his visit to Angola in 1938 when, standing on the spot where early 
Portuguese mariners had erected the padrdo in token of their claim 
to lands then entered, he said: ‘I proclaim in this place, sacred to the 
Fatherland, the indestructible and eternal unity of Portugal, both on 
this and on the other side of the oceans’. Such a proclamation is 
inscribed on all five angolar notes which circulate in Angola. 

This attitude implies that the ideals proclaimed by some Coloni 
Powers, looking forward to the handing over of the administration 0 
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African territories to the indigenous inhabitants, can have no place 
in Portuguese policy or plans. For, whether the oversea territories 
are called ‘ Colonies’ or ‘Provinces’, no difference is made in the 
general Portuguese attitude. (The official Acto Colonial and the 
Carta Organica of the Empire always speak of ‘Colonies’.) 

No understanding of the Portuguese attitude towards the oversea 
heritage is possible unless this fundamental conception is borne in 
mind. Colonies constitute an integral part of the soil of the fatherland 
through discovery, occupation and development, leading onward to 
assimilation to Portuguese ideals, speech and methods. The classic 
example of such assimilation is Brazil. Dr Caetano contrasts British 
and Portuguese ideals: the British do not seek to produce ‘new 
English’ (novos ingleses) but, rather, peoples having their own 
individual characteristics, although they may retain marks of British 
influence (p. 219). 

For centuries Papal Bulls defined colonial rights and limits. 
Modern colonialism dates from the Berlin Conference of 1884-85, a 
conference which the author regards as a defeat for Britain at the 
hands of German, French and Belgian interests, and as an over- 
riding of Portugal’s claims to large sections of Africa, notably what 
is now Congo Belge, leading subsequently to the loss of lands in the 
interior of the continent (p. 94). The ‘race for Africa’ led to the 
division of the continent among various Powers, a division made 
without reference to the Africans or to their tribal structures. 

Dr Caetano, has fallen into an anachronism in attributing to 
Moffat, the missionary, a share in the acquisition by the British 
South Africa Company of territories now known as the Rhodesias. 
The occupation by the Company is linked with the ’nineties; Robert 
Moffat left Africa in 1873 and never returned. Livingstone’s 
journeys, from 1857 onwards, in Central Africa were made after he 

severed formal connexion with the London Missionary Society: 
the board of directors of the L.M.S. were averse to one of their 
representatives engaging in an explorer’s work, and Livingstone 
himself did not wish to embarrass the Society. 

Religious liberty is frequently mentioned in this book. Crystal 
clear are the international treaties regarding it—liberty for all and 
favouritism for none—to quote the Berlin Treaty, ‘without distinc- 
tion of creed or nation’. The laws of the Portuguese Republic are 
equally clear and liberal. The question of religious liberty helps to 
elucidate the section on pages 206~7 in regard to the hostility 
existing in the Americas, South and North, to the colonial idea. 
Sharp, strong and sustained are the criticisms by South Americans. 
In regard to North America and the antipathy to the colonial idea, 
Dr Caetano mentions three main factors and other subsidiary ones: 
the psychological motive—the emancipation of the colonies from 

1 Moffat’s son when with Rhodes was not a missionary. 


24 
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the yoke of the motherland in 1776; the motive of prestige, which 

ds existing colonies as survivals of the now outdated hegemony 
of Europe in world councils; the economic motive—colonies implying 
trade restrictions favourable to the holding Power, instead of freedom 
of trade in all directions. Colonies are a cause of war. 

Two other factors are mentioned: the existence in the United 
States of millions of people of African descent who are not indifferent 
to African problems; and the fact that Protestant opinion in North 
America is displeased with the hindrances which Colonial Powers 
impose — American missionaries, seeking to favour national 
missions. Dr Caetano bears testimony to these missionaries for their 
idealism and their sincere interest in the black races. 

What lies behind ‘ American’ feeling (which is found, in fact, in 
all Protestant sending-countries) is not so much objection to the 
financial support of so-called ‘national’ missions, as resentment of 
the legal mes goa discriminations practised in some African terri- 
tories, on a religious basis, against Protestant converts. It must be 
remembered that the majority of the Roman Catholic missionaries in 
Portuguese colonies are as much foreigners as the Protestants, a 
fact which Dr Caetano recognizes on pages 247-8. The fact, stated on 
page 219, that the traditional Portuguese concept is that Africans 
who have been baptized by a Roman Catholic priest and who live 
according to the teachings of the Roman Catholic Church thereby 
obtain the rights of Portuguese citizens, is not the question at issue. 
But to regard all others as indigenas (which means pagans) puts an 
unnecessary strain on the consciences of tens of thousands of evan- 
gelical Christians in Portuguese colonies. These people, many of 
whom hold positions of responsibility in the community, have the 
status of second-class citizens, without recognition of their Christian 
marriages, and encounter great difficulties in obtaining valid vital 
certificates. This situation is inconsistent with Portuguese funda- 
mental law, which forbids any distinction based on religion, or the 
lack thereof. When the Concordata between Portugal and the Vatican 
was promulgated, press reports stated that Dr Oliveira Salazar had 
declared that the signing of the document did not affect the inter- 
national treaties freely entered into by Portugal. 

This informative book can be read with profit by workers in 
Portuguese colonies, for it contains much information relative to 
Portuguese attitudes, ideals and legislation and provides at the same 
time useful data on the political history of the Portuguese colonies, 

freedom of the seas, slavery, forced labour. 


Joun T. Tucker 
Luanpa, ANGOLA 
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CHRISTIANITY IN BOMBAY 


CurisT AND WesTERN INp1a: A Study of the Growth of the Indian Church 
in Bombay City from 1813. By ELizaseru G. K. Hewat. Bombay: 
Rev. J. Kellock, Wilson College. Obtainable London: World 
Dominion Press; Edinburgh: ‘Church of Scotland Bookroom. 
Rs 5.8 or 8s. 1950. 


ogc is a notable piece of missionary history, deliberately 
limited in its scope. It covers the Island of Bombay, and does 
so for the hundred years beginning with 1813, the date of the arrival 
of the first Protestant missionaries. At that time the Roman Catholics 
had been carrying on work in Bombay for almost three centuries 
and had built up a considerable Christian community. But no 
Protestant missionary agency had been at work and, as far as is 
known, there was no Protestant Indian Christian in Bombay. 

Dr Hewat deals with the beginning of the work of the non- 
Roman Catholic communions in Bombay. First in the field were 
Gordon Hall and Nott, members of the first group of missionaries 
appointed by the American Board. Within a few years came the 
first missionaries of the Church Missionary Society and the Scottish 
Missionary Society. Dr Hewat traces from decade to decade the 
development of the work of these and other missions and of the 
Church which grew up under their influence. And a fascinating story 
it is. Certain general reflections are suggested by it. 

Firstly, one cannot fail to be struck by the long-continued 
failure of the Protestant and Reformed communions to make any 
serious or systematic effort to fulfil our Lord’s injunction to carry 
the Gospel to all the world. They failed even to realize that here 
was an elementary Christian duty. The question suggests itself 
whether it is going to be necessary in every generation to convince 
the ordinary members of the Church afresh that this duty must lie 
heavily upon them until it has been fulfilled. It almost appears so, 
for there are those to-day who are telling us seriously that the 
missionary enterprise was a nineteenth century phenomenon, for 
the continuance of which we have no reason to look. 

Secondly, there is the fact that when the modern missionary 
movement began, it was actively opposed both in Church and in 
State. We all know something of the curious objections, theological 
and political, which were offered to the movement in church councils 
and assemblies. It was a clergyman, Sydney Smith, who tried to 
kill the whole enterprise by ridicule. It was the same man who 
anticipated that if any Indians should be converted this ‘would 
infallibly produce the massacre of every European in India’. When 
the first Scottish missionaries arrived in India they had an experience 
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not unlike that of Carey and his colleagues earlier in Bengal. They 
were forbidden to settle in Poona lest the religious susceptibilities 
of the Brahmans should be offended. Dr Hewat aptly remarks that 
‘at a time when missions are on occasion trounced for being the van- 
guard of an aggrandizing state, it is instructive to see that the earliest 
opposition was based on diametrically opposite grounds’. 

Thirdly, very impressive is the spirit of unity which animated 
the missionaries of all denominations from the beginning. In 1825 
the Bombay Missionary Union was formed. This was succeeded 
by the Bombay Missionary Conference. In these bodies the mission- 
aries came together regularly; and they were in constant touch with 
each other, consulting together and co-operating in work. There 
are those who erroneously think that until the institution of the 
Representative Councils in 1911 missions worked in complete 
isolation from each other. Dr Hewat puts the case truly when she 
says that with this institution ‘joint thought and planning gained 
new strength’ ; but they did not begin then. 

But the main interest of the book lies in the picture which it 
gives us of a developing Church and of some of the persons who con- 
tributed to its development. Among the missionaries the most 
dominating figure of all was that of Dr John Wilson, a man of out- 
standing wre and devotion. Dr Mackichan, who was for long 
Principal of the College which Dr Wilson founded, arrived in 
India in 1875, some six months before Wilson’s death. The service 
of these two men covered a period of over ninety years. Another 
man who left his mark deep on the Christian life of Bombay was 
Georgé Bowen, an American, who lived a life of great simplicity and 
saintliness. He died some twenty years before the present reviewer 
arrived in Bombay, but he was still gratefully and affectionately 
remembered. Dr Hewat has accepted a story of a visit paid to Bowen 
by the Prince of Wales in 1875 with a message from Queen Victoria. 
This story had some currency at a later time, but friends of Bowen 
maintain that there was no contemporary authority for it. 

But far more important than the missionaries were the Indian 
Christians who came to positions of leadership in the Church. 
Pandita Ramabai finds a place in the story, for she began her work 
among Hindu widows in the city of Bombay. For depth of faith, 
for strength of Christian purpose and for administrative capacity 
there was no one of her generation in India to equal her. Dhanjibhai 
Nauroji, the first Parsi convert, was baptized in 1839, and he gave 
the whole of his long life to Christian service, dying in 1908. His 
influence in Bombay was profound. After his death a Hindu Judge 
of the High Court said that whenever he had had a talk with him he 
felt the need to get away by himself for quiet meditation. 

Narayan Vaman Tilak comes into the picture, for he was baptized 
in Bombay, though his main work was done in Ahmednagar. He 
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was the most gifted Marathi poet of his day and after his conversion 
he proceeded to enrich the Church with his wealth of Christian 
(some of which Dr Macnicol has made available to English 

readers). The hymn ‘One who is all unfit to count’ finds a place in 
modern hymnaries, and others of his hymns might well do so. 

These would have been outstanding figures in the Church in any 
land in any age. One might mention others—such as Nehemiah 
Goreh, Narayan Sheshadri, Baba Padmanji—who demonstrated in 
their persons what Christ can do with Indian men and women. 

Bombay is one of the most difficult fields in India, but this is a 
book to bring encouragement to those who have any share in its 
cultivation; and it provides a complete reply to the allegations of a 
type of godless visitor to India who claims to know from personal 
experience that all missionary effort is worse than wasted. 


JoHN McKENZIE 
EDINBURGH 





METHODISM IN JAMAICA 


DAYBREAK IN JAMAICA. By F. PILKINGTON. Illustrated. London: Epworth 
Press. 10s, 6d. 1950. 


sigereted aspect of West Indian life is becoming better known to 

the people of Britain as a result of the Colonial Development 
which arose out of the Royal Commission’s visit and Report after 
the labour troubles of 1938. It is important that the religious aspect 
shall not be overlooked, and this volume is to be welcomed as a 
contribution from the Methodist side. 

In the early eighteen hundreds the West Indies, and Jamaica in 
particular, took first place in the thoughts and prayers of the home 
churches, especially in the transition period from 1807, when the 
slave trade was abolished, and 1838, when the slaves were finally 
freed. But after emancipation had come and the first enthusiasm for 
the new order had expended itself, Jamaica slipped back to a minor 
position, more suited to its size, perhaps, in the missionary magazines 
of last century. Africa, India, China, with their vast and unknown 
possibilities, easily captured the imagination of the missionary- 
minded in the established and free churches in Britain. 

Daybreak in Jamaica claims to be a chapter of Methodist history, 
bringing to the forefront the work of one of the ten major denomina- 
tions at present working in Jamaica. It is set against a background 
of slavery, emancipation and the problems and challenge of modern 
social and political conditions. The first half of the book is by far 
the better part, and Mr Pilkington gets something of the atmosphere 
of the ‘Jewel of the Caribbean’ in his short sketch of the geography 
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and history of the Island with its sub-tropical fruits and climate, its 
plentiful sunshine and its colourful people. In describing conditions 
under slavery, there are some purple passages which, because of 
the absence of facts to support the other side, fail to convey a sense 
of reality. Mr Pilkington is not alone in this, however, and there 
is a good deal of literature emanating from Jamaica in the 
ys ie ag and early eighteen-thirties which has to be care- 
fully studied in order not to exaggerate the slave’s conditions. 

Much of the early trouble experienced by the Methodists in 
getting permission to preach was due not, as is suggested in this 
book, to an anti-religious plantocracy, but to English denominational 
controversy being imported into Jamaica. It was a Church versus 
Chapel situation, with provocation on both sides. Moravians, for 
example, had been preaching to slaves from 1754 (not 1745, as on 

age 17); the Quakers had a meeting-house in Kingston in 1740; 
Ricstuvsisions (Established and Secession) report. no difficulty in 
getting licences. But when all that is admitted, it is true on the 
whole that the primary duty of the Anglican clergy was to look after 
the white population, the free black people, coloured people and 
slaves getting attention infrequently, the latter only with the 
permission of the owner. Still it has to be remembered that slavery 
was part of the accepted economy of the country, and there are 
instances where Methodist missionaries owned slaves. On page 41 
it is stated that slaves had ‘no legal, social, or civil rights’, but it is 
admitted on pages 42 and 43 that a slave not only had rights, but in 
this recorded incident exercised them to the extent of being given 
her freedom. 

No one defends the system of slavery, but there is a tendency 
to paint the picture darker than it was in order to heighten the 
contrast of the breaking of the day. The tirade against the planter 
class on page 50 does not agree with the facts, abundantly proved, 
of how that class invited missionaries of other denominations to 
come and preach the Gospel to their slaves. 

The proportions of the different classes in Jamaica given in 
Chapter V is fairly accurate but, both here and throughout the book, 
there is a curious use of capital initial letters for black and white. 
(Why not for coloured?) The Jamaican calls himself a Jamaican, not 
a Black, even with a capital letter. He may be dark, or fair, or brown, 
of Negro, Jewish, Spanish, Scottish, English, or other race, but his 
name for himself is Jamaican. Distinctions in the past were not, as 
Mr Pilkington suggests, a clash of colour, but were social and class 
distinctions. In the future, the distinction will tend to be Jamaican 
versus non-Jamaican. It may even become black versus white. 

Much more might have been said about co-operation in this 
small but important field, for the hope of the future lies with the 
oecumenical Church, and Jamaica must realize her own place and 
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make her own contribution to the Church Universal. The Presby- 


terian Church has had its Divinity Hall since 1836, the Baptist 
since 1843, and the Methodist since 1876. Mention is made of 
the fact that all three work together with Moravians and Congre- 

ionalists, but greater stress might have been laid on the importance 
of this vital work. 

The strength of Daybreak in Jamaica lies in its well-told story 
of Methodist enterprise in the early days. It shows that work as a 
preparation both for the day of freedom in 1838 and for the new 

that has now dawned. The weakness lies in the somewhat 

ial nature of the denominational claims. It is to polish a jewel, 

and not fix it firmly in its setting. Methodism was, and still is, only 

one of many Christian influences at work. All that is said about 

education and social welfare work, homes and other fields of service 

could be paralleled by other denominations, and while it is stated 

that space forbids an account of all the missions at work, the historian, 

and even the discerning reader, will wish for a clearer glimpse of the 
oecumenical Church in these days. 

Mr Pilkington has done a real service to his own denomination 
in this volume, by bringing to its notice a field with a long history, 
a field which has itself more than one daughter mission to its credit. 
This book is eminently readable, well set-up and produced and the 

hotographs are excellent. The presence of a map of Jamaica would 
improve the volume, as would a short index and brief references to 
sources, especially where the topics are controversial. 


JouHN KILPATRICK 
GARELOCHHEAD, DUMBARTONSHIRE 





* 
DAVID CAIRNS 


Davip Cairns, AN AuTOBIOGRAPHY. Some recollections of a long life, 
and selected letters, edited by his son and daughter, with a memoir 
by Professor D. M. Battutr. Illustrated. London: S.C.M. Press. 
12s. 6d. 1950. 


[* his introductory memoir Professor Baillie refers to a visit 

which David S. Cairns paid to the Iona Community at the age 
of eighty-one, and mentions the comment of one of the younger 
men present: ‘You know, he was the man with the freshest and most 
flexible mind in the room.’ It happens that this reviewer was in the 
room at the time, but while momentarily tempted to resent this 
remark, he is bound to confirm it as-the general impression of those 
of us who shared that memorable week with D. S. C. He inhabited 
the common-room of the Community like a shaggy and genial bear 
with a pipe between his teeth, sympathetic with the most radical and 
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critical suggestion provided it could make its case good, but restrain- 
ing half-baked extremism with a seasoned wisdom which was never 
heavy and often pawky. The photograph on page 129 of this 
autobiography is a notable recapturing of that ot and genial and 
entirely penetrating glance which could make young men welcome 
him in their fellowship with the confidence that he was as young as 
they, yet with a mature insight born of long companying with the 
Ancient of Days. 

I was especially grateful to have that contact with Cairns in the 
evening of his days, on Iona itself and in the councils of the Iona 
Community. For in my student generation in New Zealand The 
Faith That Rebels was one of the really seminal and salutary books, 
For those of us who had been nurtured on the scientific outlook, and 
who were in danger of cutting the coat of faith to fit the cloth of 
science, it came as an inescapable reminder that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than can be contained in the structures 
of a scientific logic. 

This record of Cairns’s own religious travail and of the way in 
which his various influential books were born of it is a most moving 
record. It was written in the first place for his two children, and from 
our human point of view it is to be regretted that his death in 1946 
cut it short. But he would be the first to insist—as he does about 
much graver matters—that there is nothing in the economy of God 
which is material for regret. Here at any rate is much to be thankful 
for: not only the spontaneous comment of a most sensitive ‘mind 
upon church life and thought through nearly three generations, but 
some beautiful and vivid writing about the life of a country manse 
and parish in Scotland, which he knew as boy and minister: 


I can wander round the garden, and up the middle gravel walk, past 
the Irish yew, look in at the nest of the greenfinch, which darts out as I 
pass it, smell the moss rose and pass up between the laurel hedges, beneath 
the holly, and so back to the green. . . . It is a wholesome as well as a 
delightful thing to go back. . . . For surely, if we believe in God, we must 
believe that such memories of lovely things and dear friends are not only 
bits of the past, but fragments and anticipations of the future in the Father’s 
house (pp. 42-3). 


There is much more in this truncated record than there is space 
even to notice: his heartening battle with disease and with doubt; 
his tutoring in working-class life by his ministry among fishermen 
and in working-class politics by his friend Thomas Kirkup; his 
joyous discovery of the early oecumenical movement in the S.C.M. 
and beyond it; his memories of Moody and of Drummond; his zest 
about church politics and his confessed ineptness for them; his solid 
and orderly discipline of study even when the pressures of life were 
all away from books. These stick in the mind. 

Professor Baillie’s memoir fills out the record and makes an 
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estimate of the scholarly work which Cairns himself intended to 
summarize in that part of the story which never got written. There 
is a somewhat meagre but very characteristic group of letters at the 
end of the book. 

The whole is good and to be cherished; but is it all that we are 
to have of Cairns? 

ALEXANDER MILLER 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 





PRAYERS ON THE PASSION 


A PROCESSION OF PassION Prayers. Marshalled by E. MILNER-WHITE, 
Dean oF York. London: S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 1951. 


N his introduction, the Dean of York remarks on the fewness of 
liturgical prayers on the Passion outside the Eucharistic Canon. 
On the other hand, modern devotional manuals abound in them, 
though most of these are too subjective and emotional for English 
people to use profitably. From the ninth century onwards, however, 
there have been books of additional offices to supplement those for 
the Canonical Hours, mostly in the simple collect form or occasion- 
ally, as in the well-known Anima Christi, in a form easy to memorize. 
A number of prayers from this source have been included. 

To meet the further need of deeply felt but restrained prayers on 
the Passion the Dean has marshalled a procession of one hundred 
and thirty-two prayers, nearly all written by himself. One of the 
features of this collection is the way in which the author has worked 
into these new prayers thoughts of insight and phrases of beauty 
from Scripture and from the writings of teachers of prayer all down 
the ages. The book moves through the incidents of the Passion one 
by one, in a pilgrimage of prayer meant primarily for the individual; 
yet, as most of the prayers preserve the simple structure of the 
collect, they can be used equally well in corporate worship. Dr 
Milner-White deals not only with the incidents of the Passion, but 
also with the personal interpretation of it, as in the following prayer, 
headed Crucified with Christ: 


O GOD our Father, help us to nail to the Cross of thy dear Son the 
whole body of our death, the wrong desires of the heart, the sinful devisings 
of the mind, the corrupt [ee pn of the eyes, the cruel words of the 
tongue, the ill employment of hands and feet; that the old man being crucified 
and done away, the new man may live and grow into the glorious likeness 
of the same thy Son Jesus Christ; who liveth and reigneth. . . . 


Another prayer in this section preserves the lovely phrase from 


St Catherine of Siena: ‘Nails were not enough to hold God-and-Man 
nailed and fastened to the Cross, had love not held him there.’ 
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A prayer entitled The New Commandment follows Jeremy Taylor; 


GIVE us grace, O God our Father, to keep this day and always the 
new commandment and the great commandment and all the command. 
ments, by loving thee with all our mind and soul and strength, and one 
another for thy sake; in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Several of the prayers dealing with the trials and the mob have 
a striking, modern relevance, as for example that headed Crucify Him, 
on page 65: 


O LORD, our Redeemer and King, doomed by the hoarse cry of thine 
own \ people, Crucify him, crucify: Deliver us from the impulses and lies of 
pop passion, and consecrate both our minds and voices to the ministry 
of truth; for thine honour and glory, now and evermore. 


There are two sets of prayers for the seven words from the Cross; 
one of the two on the fourth word will meet a real need for people 
in suffering and doubt: 


O LORD JESUS CHRIST, 
fill me with that faith of thine 
wherewith in the last agony thou didst 
cry to thy Father, My God, my God: 
That no suffering, no sin, no shadow of doubt 
may darken my trust in God, 
nor separate me from thy Father and mine, 
pow or ever. 


The final section on the deposition from the Cross makes a 
lovely devotion for the evening of Good Friday, and users of this 
book will want to make a note of the prayer Nicodemus: 


GRANT, O Lord God, that our faith like that of Nicodemus may grow 
from doubtfulness to assurance and from timidity to strength, until we stand 
invincible by the side of him who died upon the Cross; and now liveth and 
reigneth with thee and the Holy Ghost, one God, world without end. 


GEORGE APPLETON 
LONDON 





AMONG HOTTENTOTS AND ESKIMOS 


UnTeR HOTTENTOTTEN UND Eskimos: Das Leben meines Vaters. By 
Hans WINDEKILDE JANNASCH. Liineburg: Heliand Verlag. DM. 
3-80. 1950. 


A LITTLE book of unusual charm due partly to its form, even 

more to its content. The son of a missionary from Herrnhut 
tells the story of his father’s life with great simplicity, noble language 
and with the depth of feeling which comes from the personal 
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relationship. He writes with truth and sincerity, reverence and 
unselfish love, and it would not be too much to say that this short 
biography (only 128 pages) must be reckoned as one of the best of 
the German missionary publications of recent years. 

Hermann Theodor Jannasch (1849-1931) was born in South 
Africa, the son of a missionary among the Hottentots. He was 

arated from his parents as a child of six, old enough to carry 
through all his life the deep love of childhood memories for his 
African home. After long journeyings he was brought up in 
Christiansfeld and Kleinwelka, where he later taught for nine years 
and extended his own knowledge, until in 1879 he received a call 
to missionary service, not, as he had hoped, to South Africa but, 
to his deep disappointment, to the Eskimos of the Labrador coast. 
He responded obediently to the call and worked with his wife, 
Marie Miertsching, the daughter of a missionary, from 1879 to 1903 
in that lonely and inhospitable region where the mail from home 
came only once a year. His service, on several mission stations, was 
extraordinarily monotonous and yet constantly changing. One must 
read the record of these years, with their crowd of moving, some- 
times devastating, little things, to realize, in so far as that is possible 
to a sympathetic reader, how rich the simplest and humblest 
Christian life can become in sacrifice and blessing, and gain some 
impression of what renunciations are involved in a missionary’s life 
in the Arctic regions. Twenty years in home deputation work made 
of this enthralling story-teller, with his warm heart and host of 
memories, a great personality whose fame spread over all south 


ag ee 
An unquiet period of retirement in Bad Boll closed the life of 
this richly blessed pastot and successful missionary speaker. 

The biography reflects the childlike piety, the oecumenic breadth 
of vision, the heroic readiness for sacrifice and the vigorous practical 
activity of the Moravian Mission and for that reason has much more 
importance than many a life story. 

MarTIN SCHLUNK 

TUBINGEN. 
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RELIGION IN CHINESE GARMENT. By Kart Lupvic ReIcHet. Translated 
by Josepu Tete. London: Lutterworth Press. 15s. 1951. 


[* this book, Dr Reichelt makes a brief, concise and competent 
survey of the luxuriant religion of China. There have been 
able studies of Confucianism and Chinese Buddhism, but rarely, in 
this compass, such a wealth of useful information on the whole 
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panorama of Chinese religion as encountered by the thoughtful 
observer in that massive land. 

Dr Reichelt wisely begins with a comprehensive study of 
Animism and its philosophic background. So the reader gains some 
glimpse of the popular Cote religion of China’s millions in town 
and still more in countryside. The excellent study of Animism by 
Dr De Groot has long needed relating to the great religions of 
China. Dr Reichelt’s account of Confucianism is all too short. He 
remarks that the Confucian system came ‘to stand for the whole 
pci as the great ideal’ and that in Confucius ‘the Chinese racial 
spirit found its full expression’. But one wishes for a fuller justifica- 
tion of this very proper claim, and for a closer study of the relation 
of Confucian morals and statecraft to Chinese religion as a whole. 
Dr Reichelt follows with useful chapters on the ‘Cult of Ancestors’ 
and the way of Taoism. The reader turns eagerly to his account of 
Chinese Buddhism, which indeed occupies a third of the volume. 
Here, above all, he is moving on his own ground, and gathers into 
summary form the main features of Chinese Buddhist literature, 
worship and practice. Is it too much to look for another volume on 
this subject from the founder of the Christian Mission to Buddhists 
and the superintendent of that astonishing mission at Tao Feng Shan, 
Hongkong? There is a brief but effective glance at Islam in China 
and a short closing description of ‘the various sects in China’. 
Thirteen of these intriguing and mysterious societies are summarized 
and others can be readily added by those who have lived in the 
countryside of inland China. There is a passing reference to 
Christianity at the close, rather too short to give it its rightful place 
among the religions of China to-day. 

The Lutterworth Press is to be congratulated on publishing such 
a clear and informative introduction to the character and practice of 
Chinese religion. It is unfortunate that names and titles could not 
be given in Chinese characters. To make good this lack of Chinese 
names would necessitate a perfection of detail in romanization far 
beyond the achievement of this volume. 

As one closes the book and one’s own experiences light up again 
the successive chapters, one wonders how much will survive the 
intensive mass propaganda of the People’s Republic. Is this volume 
to be merely a record of a medieval past? Will religion be purified 
and ‘liberated’ from superstition, or suffer complete eclipse? Will 
official recognition of Christian and Buddhist allow them to take a 
lasting and effective place in the life of the new China? Will 
Christianity come into its own? 


S. H. Drxon 
LONDON 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 





Tue Rev. G. Ernest Wricut, D.D., Ph.D., is Professor of Old 
Testament History and Theology at McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago. 


The Rev. E. F. F. Bishop, formerly Director of the Newman 
School of Missions, Jerusalem, is now Lecturer in Arabic in the 
University of Glasgow. 


The Rev. JoHN W. Sapiq, formerly of Wilson College, Bombay, 
now a Secretary of the Christian Council of India and Pakistan, has 
been William Paton Lecturer in Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, 
1950-51. 


The Rev. Joun C. Bennett, D.D., Professor of Theology in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, has recently visited Asia 
on behalf of the International Missionary Council. 


Miss Marjorie Sykes, of the Society of Friends, joint author of 
Charles Freer Andrews, is at present working on basic education at 
the Sevagram Ashram, India. 


Pastor GERHARD JASPER is Missionsinspektor of the Bethel Mission, 
Tanganyika, maintained by the famous Bethel Institution, Germany. 
Pastor ee also acts as liaison between the German Evangelical 
Missionary Council and the German Evangelical Committee for 
Service to Israel. 


The Rev. Omar Lee Hartz_er, of the United States, has been a 
Missionary District Superintendent in the Methodist Mission in 
Angola, as his father, the Rev. Coleman C. Hartzler, was, before 
him, in Congo. 


The Rev. R. P. Stacy Wappy, Rector of Ampthill, Bedfordshire, 
has served in India under the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and is a son of a former Secretary of the Society. 





Reviews of books are by: FRANK THISTLETHWAITE, University 
Lecturer in Economics and Politics in the University of Cambridge 
and Fellow of St John’s College; the Rev. C. P. Groves, Professor of 
Missions, Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham; the Rev. Ricnarp M. 
Faciey, Executive Secretary in New York of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs; the Rev. SypNey Cave, D.D., 
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Principal of New College, Hampstead, London; the Rev. Goprrey 
E. Puruips, formerly Professor of Missions, Selly Oak Colleges, 
Birmingham; Professor D. Kurt Dietrich Scumipt, Professor of 
Church History, Kirchliche Hochschule, Hamburg; the Rev. 
Rosert T. Parsons, Ph.D., Dean of Hartford Seminary Foundation, 
Connecticut; the Rev. Canon J. McLEop Campset., D.D., General 
Secretary of the Overseas Council of the National Assembly of the 
Church of England, and a former Principal of Trinity College, 
Kandy, Ceylon; L. B. Greaves, a Secretary of the Conference of 
Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, formerly Educa- 
tional Adviser to Non-Roman Catholic Missions in East Africa and 
later General Manager of Methodist Schools in the Gold Coast; 
the Rev. Joun T. Tucker, D.D., for many years in Angola with the 
United Church of Canada Mission and Secretary of the Alianga 
Evangélica de Angola and newly appointed Director of the Centre of 
Christian Co-operation, Lisbon; the Rev. JouNn McKenzie, D.D., of 
the Church of Scotland, lately Principal of Wilson College, Bombay; 
the Rev. JoHN Kuivpatrick, Ph.D., of the Church of Scotland, 
Minister of Garelochhead, Dumbartonshire, formerly Resident Tutor 
in St Colme’s Theological College, Jamaica; the Rev. ALEXANDER 
MILLeR, a former Secretary of the Student Christian Movement of 
New Zealand and later on the staff of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation; the Rev. GEoRGE APPLETON, a Secretary of the Confer- 
ence of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, formerly 
Archdeacon of Rangoon; Professor D. Martin ScHLUNK, lately 
Professor of Missions in the University of Tiibingen; the Rev. S. H. 
Dixon, a Secretary of the Conference of Missionary Societies 
in Great Britain and Ireland, for many years in China with the 
Methodist Missionary Society. 





BISHOP AZARIAH 


Concern has been expressed by missionary archivists and historians 
at the reported destruction of important source material on BisHoP 
AZARIAH, without reference to missionary research institutions such 
as Selly Oak Colleges, the Missionary Research Library, New York, 
the Day Library, Yale University, through which a permanent 
depository might be provided. Those in possession of such material 
are asked to get in touch with one or another of these or kindred 
organizations before proceeding to dispose of it 
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Boyd, Hale G. Smith and John W. 
Griffin. xvii-+189 pp. Illus. Gaines- 
ville, Fla.: University of Florida Press. 
$3.75. 1951. 299. 

A history, based on archaeological excava- 
tions, of the Franciscan Missions in Florida, 
1693-1708. 

Tue Crisis DECADE. a pe pode Se 
foreign missionary work of the Presby- 
gay. Edited by W. Reginald Wheeler. 
1947. t . er. 
xi 4360 pp. NY. : Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. $3. 1950 (c. 1951). 300. 

Continues the story of the Board work as 
related in One Hundred Years, by Arthur J. 
Brown. : 

+250 Yzars or S.P.G. R. P. Stacy Waddy. 
ino, 1951 (July), 331-6. 307. 


ll. Missionary Biography 


Unter HOoTTENTOTTEN UND Eskimos. Das 
Leben meines Vaters. Hans Windekilde 
— 125 pp. Liineburg : Heliand 

erlag. DM. 3.80. 1950. 302. 

See review, p. 370. 

SHEPHERD OF UNTENDED SHEEP: JOHN 
Martin Moye. Raoul Plus. xv+ 
180 pp. Westminster, Md.: Newman 
Press. $2.50. 1950. 303. 

A bi hy of a Roman Catholic 
missio: i te Chins who founded the 
Sisters Divine Providence: translated 
from the French. 


ill. The Older Churches 


AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC PowER. 
Paul Blanshard. Boston, Mass. : Beacon 


Press. $3.50. 1949. London: Secker 
and Warburg. 16s. 1951. 304. 
See review, p. 344. 

Russian NONCONFORMITY. Serge Bol- 
shakoff. 192 pp. Philadelphia, Penna. : 
‘Westminster Press. $3. 1950. 305. 
The history of Christian sects not part of 
the Russian Orthodox Church. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND AND THE CHURCH OF SCOT- 
LAND. London: Church Information 
Board. 2s. 6d. 1951. 306. 

The report and recommendations arising 
out of recent conversations. 


+KATHOLISCHE SCHWEIZER MISSIONEN DER 
GEGENWART : Eine Uebersicht. Johannes 
Beckmann, SMB. EMM, 1951 (Marz), 
44-51. 307. 
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Oliver. xxvi+260 pp. N.Y.: Ford Al 
ham University Press. $2.95. rom _“P® 
323. ConrFE 
An analysis of the situation in Asia wi Far 
special reference to the background of t o1 
orean war. Stor 
Tue Epic or Korea. A. Wigfall Greeny _ D 
136 pp. Washington, D.C.: Pubii “ha 
Affairs Press. $2.50. 1950. 324. ; 
The story of the suppression and resurre), BLUNE 
tion of the Korean people, with reference ty 190 
the issues now at stake. Al 
we : be we FarLure In Asia. C = 
yde Mitchell. 52 pp. Washington, 
D.C Public Affairs Institute. Cuina 
cents. 1951. 3125. the 
The author proposes lessons for th} *V+4 
future foreign policy of U.S.A. $10 
KoREAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS. Docey . : 
ments pertaining to the Far Easten ed 
diplomacy of the United States. Vol. 13 THE 
the Initial Period, 1883-1886. Edi Cor 
by George M. McCune and John Aj Des 
Harrison, viii+163 pp. Berkeleyg mo 
Calif.: University of California P: 195 
$2.50. London: 1951. 316. Pre: 
First volume of three in a series of A 
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(1), 14)) Tat Koreans AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Cornelius Osgood. xvi+387 pp. N.Y. : 


SIONS! Ronald Press Company. $5. 1951. 

Boe 317. 

An anthropologist surveys Korean cultural 
and political history. 

ounger AmerRICAN MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN 
Korea. E. Grant Meade. xii+281 pp. 
N.Y.: King’s Crown Press, Columbia 
University. $3.75. 1951. London: 

: : Oxford University Press. 24s. 318. 

| SUEVE Analysis of American military government 

abs a operations in Korea during 1945-46. 

mic bell China 

the peopl) Two Kinps or Time. Graham Peck. 

Allen § viiit+725 pp. Boston, Mass.: Hough- 

nopf. $$ ton Mifflin. $4. 1950. 3179. 

QSI. 31. A personal story of China’s plunge into 

thor revolution. 

uring 1944) Pexinc Diary. A year of revolution. 

>AN Derk Bodde. xxi+292 pp. 

Hut Schuman. $3.75. 1950. 320. 

r Missic An account of the old and new régimes in 

1950 China by one who witnessed both. 

1951 (1 NaTIONALISM AND LANGUAGE REFORM IN 
Cuina. John De Francis. xi+ 306 pp. 
meng N.J.: Princeton University 

ress. $4. 1950. 321. 
» — kK An analysis of Chinese thinking and 
95. 198 experimentation in language reform. 


CONFESSIONS OF A CHINA HAND. Ronald 


Farquharson. x-+212 pp. b, ae: 
Morrow. $3. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 12s.6d. 1951. 322. 


Describes the author’s personal activities 
in North China as representative of Imperial 
Chemical Industries. 

BLUNDER IN Asia. Harrison Forman. 
190 pp. N.Y.: Didier. $3. 1950. 323. 

An American correspondent describes the 
changes in China before and after the Com- 
munist régime. 

Cuina Hanpsook: 1950. Compiled b 
the China Handbook Editorial Board. 
xv+799 pp. N.Y.: Rockport Press. 
$10. 1950. 324. 

Reference book compiled from authorities 
in China : first since the 1946 edition. 

Tre Risk or Cuincis KHAN AND HIS 
Conquest oF NortH Cuina._ H. 
Desmond Martin. xvii+360 pp. Balti- 
more, Md. : Johns Hopkins Press. $4.75. 








1950. London: Oxford University 
Press. 38s. 325. 
2 series of A documented biography dealing mainly 
1883-19054 With the phase of the Mongol conquest of 


China between 1206-27. 
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Topics 1IN“CHINESE LITERATURE: outlines 
and bibliographies. James Robert High- 
tower. ix+130pp. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press. $3. 1950. 
Leoden Oxford University Press. 20s. 
320, 

Third volume in the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Studies. 


Topics in CutngsE History. Lien-sheng 
Yang. vii+57 pp. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press. f. 1950. 
327. 

Volume four in the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Studies: contains outlines of 
lectures, bibliographical notes and i 
assignments. 

AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SELECTED 
CHINESE REFERENCE Works. Compiled 
by Ssi-Yii Téng and Knight Biggerstaff. 
=to pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. $6. 1950. 328. 

A revised edition of a volume published in 
Peking in 1936; volume II of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Studies. 

{TANKER OMKRING CHINA-KRISEN. Arne 
Tiltnes. NOTM, 1951 (1), 34-41. 329. 


+La_ LitrératureE CHINOISE ET LES 
Missions. D. Thaddée Yang, OSB. 
Bulletin des Missions (S. André-lez- 
Bruges), 1951 (1), 20-38. 330. 


South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Indonesia) 


Tue ANCIENT KHMER Empire. Lawrence 
Palmer Briggs. 295 pp. Philadelphia, 
Penna. : American Philosophical Society. 

$6. 1951. 332. 

A history of ancient Cambodia, in Indo- 

China: volume 41, part 1, of the T 


rans- 
actions of the American Philosophical 
Society. 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 


RADHAKRISHNAN : Comparative studies in 
philosophy presented in honour of his 
sixtieth birthday. Edited by W. R. Inge, 
L. P. Jacks, M. Hiriyawna, E. A. Burtt, 
P. T. Raju. 408 pp. London: Allen 
and Unwin. 258. 1951. 332. 

A review is in preparation. 


THE LEGISLATURES OF CEYLON. (Volume 


V, Studies in Colonial islatures, 
edited by Margery Perham.) S. Nama- 
sivayam. xviit185 pp. London: 


Faber. 18s. 1951. 333. 





See review, p. 355. 
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THE sve oney Sue OF = ys gee Panes 
Kingsl vis. xvi+263 pp. Prince- 
ton, NJ: Princeton University Press. 

te PS ce 

An is of tion data o 
India and Pakistan, hog om interpretation 
of the economic and social structure in those 
countries. 

INTERVIEW WITH INDIA. John Frederick 
Muehl. 310 pp. N.Y.: John Day. 
$3.50. 1950. 335. 

An account of Indian misery and privation 
as seen by the author on his 2300-mile trip 
through southern and western India. 

Drums BEHIND THE HILL. Ursula Graham 
Bower. vi+270 pp. N.Y.: William 
Morrow. $4. 1950. 336. 

Story of nine years spent by an English- 
aaa, A Nosth-Eest Indie with the 
Naga tribes. 

+CuHuRCH AND STATE IN INDIA. John W. 
Sadiq. IRM, 1951 (July), 289-95. 337. 

+TuHeE ‘ New EpucaTION ’ AND THE RURAL 
ComMuNITY IN INDIA. Marjorie Sykes. 
IRM, 1951 (July), 305-12. 338. 

tManuatTMa GANDHI, DER REPRASENTANT 
UND ERNEUERER INDISCHEN GEISTES. 
L. Alsdorf. MR, 1951 (1), 45-68. 339. 
\ 


$7.50. 


Central Asia 


Tue LAND OF THE CAMEL: Tents and 
Temples of Inner Mongolia. Schuyler 
Cammann. x+200 pp. N.Y.: Ronald 
Press Company. $5. 1951. 340. 

A report of personal observation in 1945. 


The Near East and North Africa 
IsRAEL IN Crisis. A. B. Magil. 224 pp. 


N.Y.: International Publishers. $2.50. 
1950. 341. 
Personal riences of a newspaper 


correspondent during six critical months. 


New STAR IN THE Near East. Kenneth W. 
Bilby. 279 pp. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday. $3.50. 1950. 342. 

Report on Israel and Muslim countries by 
an American correspondent, 1948-49. 

Tue STRUGGLE FOR PALEsTINE. J. C. 
Hurewitz. 404 pp. N.Y.: Norton. 
$6. 1950. 343. 

A study of the Palestine problem since 
1936: excellent bibliography. 

I Marriep AN ARAB. Mary Winifred 
Bushakra. viii+246 pp. N.Y.: John 
Day. $3. 1951. 344. 

Life pny ¢ of an American girl who 
married an Arab. 
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SULEIMAN THE MAGNIFICENT: Sultan of 
the East. Harold Lamb. ix+370 pp, 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday. §;, 
IQ5I. 345. 

Biographical narrative of the first Sule. 
man, the sixteenth-century Turkish sultan, 

Tue CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND MISSIONS Ny 
Erniopia. J. Spencer Trimingham, 
vii+74 pp. London: World Dominion 
Press. 2s. 6d. 1950. 346. 

A review is in preparation. 

+THe THEOLOGICAL 'TASK IN THE Nga 
East (in Part). E. F. F. Bishop. IRM, 
1951 (July), 277-88. 347. 

+L’ AvENIR DE L’ISLAM EN AFRIQUE Nome, 
A. le Grip. L’ Afrique et P Asie (Paris), 
1950 (2), 5-19. 348. 

+ReEFORM AND Power Po.itics IN Iran, 
Georgiana G. Stevens. . FPR, 1951, 
(Feb. 15), 214-23. 349. 

tA Mission OF FRIENDSHIP THE 
Musitrms OF ‘TURKESTAN. R. O, 
Wingate. MW, 1951(Jan.), 11-21. 350, 


Africa (General) 


NaTIvE ADMINISTRATION IN THE Brirtisa 
AFRICAN ‘TERRITORIES. Lord Hailey, 
4 vols. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. 40s. 10d. 1951. 352. 

A study of developments and potentialities 
in local government in British Tropical 
Africa, based on the author’s recent com- 
prehensive journey. 

AFRICAN SYSTEMS OF KINSHIP AND 
Marriace. Edited by A. R. Radcliffe. 
Brown and Daryll Forde. viii+399 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press (for 
the International African Institute). 353, 
1951. 352. 

A review is in preparation. 

SURVEY OF THE TRAINING OF THE MINISTRY 
IN Arrica (Part I). Stephen Neill. 
63 pp. London and New York : Inter- 
national Missionary Council. 1s. 35 
cents. 1951. 353. 

Report on the first (on British territories) 
of a series of area consultations in Africa 
initiated by the I.M.C. 

THe SourHeERN LuNDA AND RELATED 
PeopLes (Northern Rhodesia, Angola, 
Belgian Congo). Merran McCulloch. 
110 pp. Map. London: International 
African Institute. 8s. 6d. 1951. 353a. 

Ethnographic Survey of Africa: West 
Central Africa, Part I). 

THe AnimMAL Wortpd oF ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER : Jungle insights into rever- 
ence for life. Albert Schweitzer : Trans. 


TO 
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and ed. by Charles R. Joy. 
Boston, Mass. : 
1950. 354. 
Translation of some of the recent writings 
of Dr Schweitzer on animal life in Africa, 
with a section on ‘ animals and ethics ’. 
SOMEWHERE SOUTH OF SvuEz. Douglas 
Reed. vit+4o05 pp. N.Y.: Devin- 
Adair. $3.75. 1951. 355. 4 
An Englishman foresees Africa becoming 
the focal point of international power politics 
in the latter part of the twentieth century. 


West Africa 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, 
including the East and Central Sudan) 


West AFRICAN PsycHo.Locy : A compara- 
tive study of psychological and religious 
ht. G. Parrinder. ix-+-229 pp. 
London: Lutterworth Press. 
1951. 355a. 
See review, p. 353. 

FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY IN FRENCH WEST 
Arrica. Robert Delavignette. vii+ 
152 pp. London: Oxford University 
Press (for the International African 
Institute). 12s. 6d. 1951. 356. 

See review, p. 358. 
+Dans uN CAMP DE ‘T'RAVAILLEURS AU 


207 pp. 
Beacon Press. $3. 


258. 


Katanca. Francine Dricot, ALM. 
Eglise Vivante (Louvain), 1950 (4), 
439-54. 357. 


{PropLimes AGRICOLES EN A.E.F. Georges 
Le Brun Keris. Bulletin des Missions 
ie, nennd-teneBengee), 1951 (1), 6-19. 
350. 

tLe Travail pes Femmes A _ Lacos, 
Niceria. Suzanne Comhaire-Sylvain. 
Zéire(Louvain), 1951 (fév.), 169-87. 359. 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambesi to the Juba river) 
KENYA. _ viii++ 
166 pp. Nairobi : Government Printer. 
5s. 1950. 360. 

‘Report of a Committee appointed to 
inquire into the scope, content and methods 
of African education, its administration and 

ce, and to make recommendations.’ 
(‘ The Beecher Report.’) 
EXCAVATIONS AT THE Nyoro River Cave: 
Stone Age cremated burials in Kenya 
Colony. M. D. Leakey and L. S. B. 
. 78pp. Illus. Maps. London: 
—— University Press. 12s. 6d. *1950. 
30r, 

A record of excavations revealing hitherto 
unrecorded characteristics of an early non- 
angry population known to have inhabited 

it Africa. 
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Seuth Africa 
(from south of the Cunene and Zambesi 
rivers) 


Tue Propte or SoutH Arrica. Sarah 
Gertrude Millin. 324 pp. End Paper 
“_- London: Constable. 20s. 1951. 
362, 

South African history presented with deep 
understanding in a study of the ideals and 
instincts inspiring the various national groups 
which have influenced its course. 


Wuite Man Boss, Adamastor. 240 pp. 
Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press. $3. 
1951. London: Gollancz. 12s. 8 
363. 

Sub-title: Footsteps to the South 
African Volk Republic. 


+TRADITIONAL SysTEMS OF MALE EpDuca- 
TION AMONG PEpDI AND COGNATE TRIBES. 
G. M. Pitje. African Studies (Johannes- 
burg), Part II, 1950 (Sept.), 105-24; 
Part III, 1950 (Dec.), 194-201 (Con- 
cluded). 363a. 


Madagascar 
Den LuTHERSKE KirKE PA MADAGASKAR 
EN VIRKELIGHET. Jorgen Ruud. NOTM, 
1951 (1), 26-33. 364. 


America and the West Indies 


Tue UNitTep STATES IN WoRLD AFFAIRS, 
1949. Richard P. Stebbins and others. 
menane pp. N.Y.: Harpers, for 
Council on Foreign Relations. $5. 
1950. 365. 

Most recent volume in a standard series : 
gives an interpretative record of American 
world policy each year. 

Wake Up or Biow Up. America: lift 
the world or lose it! Frank C. Laubach. 
160 pp. N.Y.: Revell. $2. 1951. 366. 

The champion of mass literacy education 
presents his plan for world peace, and 
challenges all Christianity to action. 

OvuTiineE Po.tTicaL History OF THE 
Americas. William Z. Foster. 668 pp. 
N.Y.: International. $5. 1951. 367. 

Annotated book providing an outline of 
the social development now taking place 
throughout the Americas. 

THe NgGRO IN AMERICAN Business: the 
conflict between separatism and integra- 
tion. Robert H. Kinzer and Edward 
Sagarin. vi+220 pp. N.Y.: Green- 
berg. $2.50. 1950. 368. 

An investigation into the politico-economic 
factors involved in separatism and integra- 
tion in American business. 
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America’s COLONIAL EXPERIMENT. Julius 
W. Pratt. xi+460 pp. N.Y. : Prentice- 
Hall. $6. 1950. 369. 

The American experiment in colonialism, 
up to the pouwedid © war II period. 

InpIAN AcENT. Albert H. Kneale. 429 pp. 
Caldwell, Idaho : Caxton Printers. $5. 
1950. 370. 

Autobiographical sketch of a retired U.S. 
Indian agent, giving interesting information 
about the American Indian. 

Tue Sxy Crears. A. Grove Day. xv+ 
204 pp. N.Y.: Macmillan. $3. 1951. 
371. 

Over two hundred poems and lyrics of 
the American Indians: includes good 

bibliography. 


Rep MEN CALLING.ON THE GREAT WHITE 


FatHer. Katharine G. Turner. xvii+ 
235 Be. Norman, Okla.: University 
o ahoma Press. $3.75. 1951. 


372. 

Annotated story of Indian pilgrimages to 
Washington, D.C.: Vol. 32 in Civilization 
of American Indian series. 


Patute Sorcery. Beatrice Blyth Whiting. 
110 pp. N.Y.: Viking Fund. $1.50. 
1950. 373. 

A study of the social control among 
the Harney Valley Paiutes. No. 15 
of the Viking Fund Publications in 
Anthropology. 

Economy oF Latin America. Wendell C. 
Gordon. xi+434pp. N.Y.: Columbia 
University Press. $5.50. London: 
Oxford University Press. 36s. 
374. 

A general economic survey. 


SoctaL SCIENCE TRENDS IN LATIN AMERICA. 
Harold E. Davis. 136 pp. Washington, 
D.C.: American niversity Press. 
$2.50. 1950. 375. — 

Sponsored by the Inter-American Biblio- 
graphical and Library Association, appraises 
the contributions of the people and institu- 
tions of Latin America. 


MEXICAN AGRICULTURAL ProGRaM. J. G. 
Harrar. . N.Y.: Rockefeller 
Foundation. n.p. 1950. 376. 

A well-illustrated review of the first six 
years of international co-operation through 
the Mexican agricultural programme. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE MEXICAN NATION. 
George F. Kneller. xi+258 pp. N.Y.: 
Columbia University Press. $3.50. 
IQ5I. 377. 

The results of six years of investigations of 
education in Mexico. 


1950. 
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THe ENCOMIENDA IN New SPAIN. Lesley 
Byrd Simpson. + sone Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of ifornia Press, 
$3.75. 1950. 378. 

Revised and enlarged edition of a twenty. 
vag work on the beginning of Spanish 
exico. 


INDIANS OF Peru. Photography by Pierre 
Verger. Text by Luis alcarcel, 
n.p. Lake Forest, Ill.: Pocahontas 
Press, distributed by Pantheon Books, 
N.Y. $7.50. 1950. 379. 

An album of eighty-seven photographs 
cies the daily life of the descendants of 
the Inca. 


Tue Last ConquisTapores : The Spanish 
Intervention in Peru and Chile ; 1863- 
1866. William Columbus Davis. ix+ 
386 pp. Athens, Ga.: University of 
Georgia Press. $5. 1950. 380. 

A documented account of a few Spaniards 
who tried to conquer part of South erica, 
1863-66. 


Tue Two Crosses oF Topos SANTOS: 
survivals of Mayan religious ritual. 


Maud Oakes. xiii+274 pp. N.Y.; 
Pantheon Books. lingen Series; 
xxvii. $5. 1951. 381. 


The results of a seventeen-month study of 
the religious customs of the Mam In 
of Guatemala. 


Tue 'TRAVELLER’s TREE: A a 
through the Caribbean Islands. Patri 


Leigh Fermor. pte B pp. _ Iilus. 
Map. London: John Murray. 21 
1950. 382. 


Though the author went somewhat 
rapidly from one island to another, his 
introductions and chance contacts led t 
some revealing insights into local life and 
racial outlooks. Section devoted to Haiti 
contributes eye-witness experience of Voodoo 
and related practices. 


DayBREAK IN JAMaica. Frederick Pilking- 
ton. London: Epworth Press. 10s. 6¢. 
1950. 383. 

See review, p. 365. 

Tue Haiti Pitot Project: . Phase one. 
1947-1949. 84 pp. Paris: Unesco. 
35 cents. 2s. 100fr. 1951. 384. 

nated on Fundamental Education 


tUniTeD Nations TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
ProcraMs 1N Harti. Marian Neal. 
International Conciliation (N.Y.), 195! 





(Feb.), 81-118. 385. 
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Lesley @¢ xiv+922 pp. N.Y.: Philosophical 
Berkeley The Pacific Islands Ehicy. debi. sens. 308. 

ia Press, (including British New Guinea and A symposium setting forth the influences of 

the Philippines) the Jewish people on modern civilization. 
a twenty.@ THE Paciric IsLaNDs. Douglas L. Oliver. | Pitcrim Porte. Anita Libman Lebeson. 
f Spanish® x+313 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Har-| xiv+624 pp. N.Y.: Harper. $6. 
Sei Vileersity Press. $5. 1951. 386.| 1950. 394. 


by Pierre 
Valcdrcel, 
»cahontas 
n 


h ones of 


n Indian 


The history, physical setting and inhabi- 
tants of Oceania described from primitive 
times to after world war II. 

PLaNNING Micronesia’s Future: Edited 
by Douglas L. Oliver. ix+94 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University 
Press. $3.50. 1951. 387. 

A summary of the findings and recom- 
mendations of the U.S. Commercial Com- 
pany’s economic survey in 1946. 


AMERICAN APOSTLES TO THE PHILIPPINES. 


Arthur S. Pier. xxi+156 pp. Boston, 
Mass.: Beacon Press. $2. 1950. 388. 
Bio; = goug sketches of twelve men who 


contributed to the advance of civilization in 
the the Philippines. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE PACIFIC. 
Otis W. Freeman. xii+5 
Mass.: John Wiley. London : 
Chapman and Hall. 80s. 1951. 389. 

Comprehensive book covering the ocean, 
islands, people, resources, industries, etc. 


THe Kumuiiro: A Hawaiian creation 
chant. Translated and edited by 
Martha Warren Beckwith. viii+257 pp. 
seree, Ill.: University of Chicago 

$6. London: Cambridge 

| all, Press : 45s. Toronto : Gage. 
1951. 390. 

Translated and annotated text of the 

fimitive poem which serves as an essential 

— to the mythology and culture of the 
Polynesians. 


Edited by 
573 pp. Boston, 


The Jews 


CHRISTIANS AND JEws: a psychoanalytic 
study. Rudolph M. Loewenstein. 
224 pp. N.Y.: International Univer- 
sities Press. $3. 25. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1951. 391. 
A study of anti-Semitism from the 
psychological point of view. 
A Documentary History OF THE JEWS IN 
THE UNirep Srares: 1654-1875. 


Edited by Morris U. Schap =e hae 4 
762 pp. N.Y.: Citadel $5. 
1950. 392. 


The first compilation of 
that depicts the part of the 
American life, 1654-1875. 
Tue Hesrew IMPACT ON WESTERN CIVILI- 
ZATION. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. 


rimary ceases 
fount people in 








A full-length history of the Jewish people 
in America. 


Fields (General) 


CONSTITUTIONS OF Nations. Amios J. 
Peaslee. 3 vols. Concord, N.H.: 
Rumford Press. $22.50. 1950. 395. 

Annotated English compilation of the 
texts of the constitutions of the nations of 
the world. 

East oF Home. Santha Rama Rau. vii+ 
303 pp. N.Y.: Harper. $3. 1950. 
396. 

An Indian woman’s impressions of the 
East Asian countries. 

Soviet STRENGTH AND STRATEGY IN ASIA. 
Ivar Spector. 52 pp. Seattle, Wash, : 
Superior. $1.50. 1950. 397. 

An authentic survey of Soviet thinking 
and the way in which it is being directed, 
based upon the Soviet Press. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE U.S.S.R. A regional 


survey. ‘Theodore Shabad. xxxii+ 
584 pp. N.Y.: Columbia University 
ress. $8.50. 1951. 398. 


Most recent English geography of the 
Soviet Union. 

{MISSIONARISCHE EINDRUCKE VON EINER 
ASIENREISE. Emil Brunner. EMM, 
1951 (Marz), 34-44. 399. 

{HEALTH AND WELFARE OF SEAFARERS: An 
International Problem. Karl Evang. 
International Labour Review (Geneva), 
1951 (Jan.), 1-23. 400. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


Das NEUE GOTTESVOLK IN SCHRIFTTUM, 
SCHAUSPIEL, BILDENDER KUNST UND 
WELTGESTALTUNG. Albrecht O6cepke. 
623 3 PP Giitersloh : Bertelsmann Ver- 
ag M. 28. 1950. 402. 

See review, p. 351. 


Dre GEFAHR DER ERSTICKUNG FUR DIE 
KATHOLISCHE WELTMISSION. Augustin 
Tellkamp, SVD. Miinster : 
Aschendorffsche Vilbitbodiniadines. 
DM. 3. 60. 1950. 402. 

See review, p. 348. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT A BULWARK OF THE 






CHURCH AGAINST Pacanisy. G. Ernest 
Wright. IRM, 1951 (July), 265-76. 
403. 


{CRITISCHE BESPREKING VAN ENIGE ZEN- 
DINGSMOTIEVEN. E. Jansen Schoon- 
hoven. Nederlands Theologisch Tijd- 
schrift (Amsterdam), 1951 (Apr.), 219- 
30. 404. 

+DériniTiIon pu LaicaT MIsSIONNAIRE. 

Masson, S.J. Revue de l’Aucam 
(Louvain), 1950-51 (151), 3-12. 405. 
7THe THEOLOGY oF Miss1ons—THE Con- 

TRIBUTION OF P. T. Forsytn. D. W. 
Lambert. London Quarterly and Holborn 
ee (London), 1951 (Apr.), 114-17. 
406. 


TGRUNDFRAGEN DER KIRCHWERDUNG IN 
DER Mission. H.-W. Gensichen. EMZ 
1951 (Marz), 33-46. 407. 

+THE si et Work OF THE CHURCH. 
G. C. Hubback. EWR, 1951 (Apr.), 
oa 408, 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 


+THE Missionary District SUPERINTEN- 
DENT AND HIs WOoRrK. Lee 
Hartzler. IRM, 1951 (July), 322-30. 
409. 

TRECRUITING REINFORCEMENTS. J. 
McLeod Campbell. EWR, 1951 (Apr.), 
55-8. 410. 

TVap Borpe Ha Kunnat: En Enkat. 
Willi ; Gunnar Helander ; 
Cc. Messing’ ; Manfred Lundgren. SMT, 
1951 (1), 42-50. 4II. 

SPECIALIST ELLER MANGsySSLARE? G. 
Palmaer. SMT, 1951 (1), 37-41. 412. 

+‘ GEHORSAMSAUFTRAG UND FREIWILLIGKEIT 
DES MISSIONSAPOSTOLATES IM SERAPHI- 
SCHEN ORDEN.’ Reinulf Hoersch. MR, 
1951 (1), 39-45. 473. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Christian Education 


Vision in CurisTIAN EpucaTion. N. 
Langford-Smith. EWR, 1951 (Jan.), 
21-3; (Apr.), 49-54. 414. 


General Discussion of Methods 


TMIssionaRIscHE SPIRITUALITAT. Max 
Bicrbaum. MR, 1951 (1), 1-10. . 475. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 





IX. The Younger Churches ‘| 


Ways oF WorsHip. How the Communion 
is celebrated by different branches of the 
Church in South India. xi-+78 pp, 
Published for the Board of Religiow 
Education and Literature of the Dioces 
of Madras, Church of South India, b 
the Christian Literature Society for 
India, Madras. Re1z.8. 1950. 416, 


THE SERVICE OF THE LORD’s SUPPER OF 
THE Ho.y EuvcuarisT. 24 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1s. 3d. 1950. 
417. 

The Liturgy of the Church of South India, 

A Sout Inp1a Diary. J. E. 
Newbigin. 12 
burgh House Press in association with 
SCM Press. 3s. 6d. 1951. 478. 

The Bishop in Madura’s vivid i ey 
of the tasks confronting one area of the 
Church of South India, as he visits the 50 
villages of which his diocese is com 


FoLttow AFTER: An Aeaioerelh 


_— 


roe translated RB. 

osephine ter, pt 353 p. 

Oxford University Press Rey. 1950. 
419. 

A review is in preparation. 

Dre EINHEIMISCHE KLERUs IN GESCHICHT: 
UND GEGENWART: Festschrift P. Dr 
Laurenz Kilger zum 60 Geburtstag, 
Herausgegeben von Johannes 





SMB. Supplementa Vol. II: xx+ 
321 pp. Schéneck/Beckenried : Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Mi haft. Fr., 
18. 1950. 420. 

review, p. 348. 


CHRIST AND WESTERN INDIA: A study of 
the wth of the Indian Church in 
~~ y City from 1813._ Elizabeth 

. K. Hewat. xii+396 pp. Bombay: 
Rev J. Kellock, Wilson College. Rs 5.8. 
Obtainable London: World Dominion 
Press. Edinburgh : Church of Scotland 
Bookroom. 8s. 1950. 421. 

See review, p. 363. 

tJzunes Ecuises: Les enseignements de 
lexpérience. MM. Leenhardt. Yournal 
des Missions Evangéliques (Paris), 1951 
(fév.), 51-7. 422. 

TWie Wirp Kircue SELBSTANDIG? M. 
Porksen. EMZ, 1951 (2), 46-51. 423. 


+Dorer Ocu pgss STALLNING 1 AFRIKA. } 
Harald van Sicard. SMT, 1951 (1), 
3-29. 424. 
+tEN Baptists ERFARENHETER AV KINE- 
SERNAS Syn PA DoprrAcan. SMT, 1951 





(1), 30-6. 425. 


Lesslie 
pp. London: Edin. }. 
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hes ‘i: Co-ope RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SHart ‘A Law, 
X. Comity, feten ane eT ND. Andon. MO ine 


—e Unity (Jan.), 34-48. 435. 

78 pp. S Union In Cryton. London :| +TRaprrion, THE SECOND FOUNDATION OF 
eligi Ch Information Board. 1s. 6d. IsLaM. James Robson. MW, 1951 
Diocen | « 195%. — (Jan.), 22-33. 436. 

dia, by} « rt se out the proposed structure 

ty for P, sara ae Lanka. Judaism 


416, | {ECUMENISM AND ProsetyTisM. Leon | ste Stare of ISRAEL AND CHRISTENDOM. 
PER OF ; Zander. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), Gerhard Jasper. IRM, 1951 (July), 
ondoa : Tosi (Apr.), 258-66. 427. 313-21. 437. 

1950. ECUMENICAL CONVERSATIONS. W.|+Diz JUDENFRAGE UND DER ZIONISMUS, 
es) Schweitzer. Scottish Journal of Theology George Fohrer. udaica (Ziirich), 1951 
h India, } . (Edinburgh), 1951 (Mar.), 64-78. 428. (1), 45-64. 438. 

Lesslie } +}CHurcH AND INTERCOMMUNION: Some]4p,, ‘T 

Edin- |. considerations bearing on the present tDas TAUFMOTIV IN DER JUDENTAUFE. 
M with roblem. William Manson. Scottish me oe a. a ica (Zurich), 
. of Theology (Edinburgh), 1951 4 e : 
ressions | (Mar.), 29-38. 429. 


of the Secularism 

the 550 ComMuNISsM. John Drewett. 24 pp. 
. | XL Christianity and the Non- London: Edinburgh House Press. 18. 

ng Christian Religions i oo! naga ‘Bi 

'y ristian Focus Pamphlet, No. An 

Madras: q Religions of China outline of the pts 5 0 and ab dE. of 


1950. RELIGION IN CHINESE GARMENT. Karl Communism and of the Christian answer. 
Ludvig Reichelt. Translated by Joseph | +CurisTIANS AND COMMUNISM IN ASIA. 
Tetlie. 180 pp. London: Lutterworth} John C, Bennett. IRM, 1951 (July), 
HICHT: | £Press. 158. 1951. 430. 296-304. 441. 
P. Dri See review, p. 371. 
rtstag. epee or Comtersaaee = op General 
rmann, § W. A. Grootaers, ulletin des 

xx+] Missions (S. André-lea-Bruges),, 1951|""Cumoruicutn RELIGIONEN Die Tet. 
+ Fr (1), 1-5. 431. sachen der Religionsgeschichte und die 
° | a tER KONFUSIANISMEN RELIGION? Olav] christliche Religion. Thomas Ohm, OSB. 
Aarflot. NOTM, 1951 (1), 8-25. 432. nn heres. Miinchen : Wewel Ver- 
udy of Islam lag B99, $68. 


See review, p. 346. 
zabeth | L’IsLaM CONTEMPORAIN. R. le Tourneau. 
mbay: | 19° PP- Map. Paris: Les Editions m 
Rs 5.8, | Internationales. Fr. 420. 1950. 433. Xl. Social and Political 
ini Penetrating analysis of the evolution of 
otland Islam in and ine tension between the Relations of Missions 
old and the new in every sphere of Muslim| Caste: A Comparative Study. A. M. 
life. Hocart. xvi+157 pp. London: 
tL’Is.am p’avjourD’Hut: Islam d’aujour-| Methuen. 15s. 1950. 443. 
fournal @hui (J.-Em. Janot), —15 5 Evolution A theory that the distribution of Titual 
de l’Enseignement en Afrique du Nord| responsibilities among a community is the 
» 1951 (Roger Le ‘Tourneau), 16-24; La origin of the caste system, based on field or 
usulmane Nord-Africaine d aujour- documentary studies of India, Persia, the 
? M.] dhui (Hamza Boubakeur), 24-33; Le South Seas, Rome, Greece and Egypt. 
423.) Maroc oe Cluny), 3 ny)» 34-48 5 Tslamnisés AstaN NATIONALISM AND WESTERN 
d’Afrique Noire (Lamine Salle), 49-54 ;| Poxicies. Institute of Pacific Relations. 
L’Islam Moderne et la Structure de| iv+76 pp. N.Y.: International 
LEtat (Pierre Rondot), 55-68 ; Islam et} Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Kne agg 7 mmpey Marche be Gealanal 69 $1. 1951. 444. 
"| 73; Islam et tient uis Gardet), ‘Preliminary report of the eleventh - 
21951 | 74-01. Rythmes du Monde(Lyon), 1950| ference of the PPR, Lucknow, India, 
(4), whole number. 434. Oct. 3-15, 1950.’ 
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GENETICS AND THE Races oF Man. William 
C. Boyd. xvii+453 pp. Boston, Mass. : 
Little, Brown. ‘fe. 1950. 445. 

An an ist views the problem of 
race primarily from the standpoint of 
genetics. 

Goop Wit anv Iii WILL.: a study of 
moral judgments. Frank Chapman 
Sharp. xi+248 pp. Giow. an 


University of Chi 5. 
London: Cambridge Dniversity Press. 
378. 6d. 1950. 446. 

An analysis of the réle of reason in 
human affairs and of the influences which 
seek to distort moral judgment. 

Human Fesrrvitity: 
Ditemma. Robert C. i 
380 pp. N.Y.: William Sloane. $4.50. 
sg 447. 

popular, yet scientific, treatment of the 
difnchie problem of human population. 

A Sovier History or PHuHILOosopny. 
William Ed rton, trans. 58 pp. 
Washington, D.C. : Public Affairs Press. 
$1. 1950. 448. 

it~ a os yen aeak which ‘is to 

jace ist 7) estern [ur an O- 
sophy, by G. f. Alexandrov. 


Slidinnditissaih AND ANTHROPOLOGY : 
CULTURE, PERSONALITY AND THE UN- 
conscious. Géza Réheim. xv +496 pp. 
N.Y. : International Universities Press. 
$10. 1950. 449. 

Documented volume showing how psycho- 
analysis is now applied to anthropology. 

SociaL PHILOsOPHigs OF AN AGE or Crisis. 


Pitirim : xi+345 pp. 
Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press. $4. 
1950. 450. 


An examination of some modern western 
social philosophies. 


ABBREVIATION OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


EMM  ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 
EMZ =Evangelische Mi « 
+ = ps =East on gan Review 

= fairs 
FPR a Policy Reports 
y = International Review of Missions 
MW = Muslim World 
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Tensions AFFECTING  INTERNATIO 
UNDERSTANDING : A survey of researc 


Otto Klineberg. xi+227 pp. N.Y, 
Social Science Research Council. $1.75 ( 
1950. 451. 


Monograph touching an undevelc 
area of social knowledge, showing } 
international understanding may be 

+Der HEIRATSBRAUCH DES Uemenn 
DEN BANTUS IN DER SUDAFRIKANISCHI I | 
UNION IM RAHMEN CHRISTLICHER Erut IN 
Thomas Respondek. MR, 1951 (1 
27-38. 452. 
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Xl. Hortatory and Practical 


Tue GosPeEL AND MOopDERN THOUGHT friend. 
Alan Richardson. N.Y.: Oxford Uni 
versity Press. $2. 1951. 453. of the 
American edition of Science, History the IM 
Faith, reviewed IRM, Apr. 1951, p. hey. 
A PROCESSION OF PASSION roll 
Marshalled by Eric Milnes White” Dest earthy 
of York. xxviii-+132 pp. London 
S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 1951. 454. 
See review, p. 369. 
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XIV. New Missionary Magazi 


Wor.pMission. Edited by Monsigno 
Fulton J. Sheen. Washington, D, 
National Office of| the Society 
the Propagation of the Faith and ¢ 
missionary sending societies of 








United States through their of de i 
Secretariat. Published quarter! Sey the Co 
scription: $4, a year for U. ga Geneva 
Canada. $4.50 a year for Foreign. 455 Newton 
centres 
a 
Jheld in 
NCCR =National Christian Council Review Dr 
. _ are Theolo 
NMT =N Missions-Tidsskrift 
NOTM =Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon Phe 
SMT Svensk Missionstidekrif ye 
WD =World Dominion — Christi 
ZMR = =-Zeitschrift far Missionshunde Th 
Relig aft some r 
and he 
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International Missionary Council.—In the death of Bishop Axe. 
actical #MaLusTRim, of Denmark, on Good Friday, the IMC, with the churches 

missionary societies in Denmark, has lost a wise counsellor and ious 
ee friend. As Chairman of the Danish Missionary Council and Vsetholene 
3 of the Danish Missionary Society, the Bishop brought to the counsels of 




















Jistory eng the IMC an intimate knowledge of the Scandinavian missions and a mind 
P. 214, versed in missionary literature and practice. His lite record 


PRAYERS oiled a number of acta, “a books, and Besa before his death he had 
nite, Deartcompleted a three-volume History of Christian Missions. These varied 


neon F activities were part of a ministry which was rooted in the Church in Denmark, 


= and especially in his own diocese of Viborg. 

Although never on the staff of the IMC, Dr Bast, Matnews’s work was 
of a kind which kept him in specially close association with the Council for 
many years, and his death at Oxford on March 29th takes another great 

Bazine friend and servant from our visible fellowship. He was the popular inter- 


Monsigno — par excellence of matters missionary and oecumenical, and rendered 
m, D.C.t far-reaching service in his vividly written accounts of the Jerusalem and 
ew +, lambaram meetings. His large output of weeny 4 work was marked by 
of thdunfailing verve and a sense of the grandeur of the Christian life and its 
Mission missionary outreach. After service with the London Missionary Society, 
ry. ubi the Conference of British Missionary Societies and the World’s YMCA in 
3 A. a4 Geneva, Basil Mathews held professorial posts in Boston University, Andover 
189. 455) Newton Seminary, Mass., and Union College, Vancouver. From all these 
centres he extended the range and depth of his personal influence and was held 
J mg affection by a world-wide circle of friends. Memorial services were 
; in Wesley Memorial Church, Oxford, and at Edinburgh House. 
neil Revit Dr Joun A. Mackay, Chairman of the IMC and President of Princeton 
rift Theological Seminary, will leave the United States in July to carry out the 
on ane for him under the ‘Summons to Immediate Action ’, 
in which he is to study the threat of political Roman Catholicism to Evangelical 
Christianity. He will visit Italy, Spain, Portugal, France and Belgium. 
hunde The Rev. C. W. Ranson arrived in England on May 2lst for a stay of 
some months. His programme includes e ments in Scotland and Ireland, 
and he will attend the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 
be made 224 its allied meetings in Geneva. 
Riess The Rev. Dr Ragan B. Manrxam has now concluded his work with the 
jain, © Christian Council of India and taken up his appointment as East Asia 

















Secretary for the IMC and World Council of Churches. After visitins ghurch 
Malaya and Indonesia he will attend the meeting of the World Council df fadia in 
Churches’ Central Committee in Geneva, returning to India in August. Dr ] 

Dr Girona M. Wysyer and Dr Norman Goopatt attended a Missionan} ge Boss 
Consultation held by the World’s Student Christian Federation at Rolle frop 
April 3rd to 7th. Dr Wysnzr left Switzerland on ane 14th for the Ne i 
East, where she attended a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Nea’ centred 
East Christian Council. After a tour of refugee centres she took part ina) the que 
conference on Middle East refugee problems in Beirut, May 1st-8th. M 

Dr Joun W. Decker is visiting Latin America and the Caribbean during} peen re 
July and August. The main purposes of his visit are (a) to become ac usta referent 
with the work of the Evangelical churches; (6) to confer with National} +‘, 
Councils (or Federations) regarding their make-up, programme and problems ;) exist to 
(c) to discuss with churches and councils the Immediate Action programme? the lan 
of the IMC as it is related to political Roman Catholicism and Communism, 
Dr Decker will pay brief visits to Trinidad and Jamaica. 

OrrHanep Missions AND InTEeR-Cource Arp.—Contributions from all| pearts 
sources in 1950 totalled $188,780, thus falling short of the target of $200,000. 
The German Missions constituted the largest responsibility, receiving $96,000. | threate 
The Paris Mission grants totalled $50,000, the eest Societies and) some a 
Indonesia receiving over $35,000. The needs continue and the IMC hopes} means 
to receive in 1951 a further $200,000. 1 

The journeys of German missionary leaders who have been able to visit} yolunt; 
their fi through the generosity of the Church Missionary Society are 
proven ee are a Dr A. Exrers, Director of the Hermannsburg Mission,| Jag 
arrived back on February 16th, after an eight-months’ visit to South Africa.| was h 
Dr G. Vicepom, of the Neuendettelsau Mission, having spent six months in| 
New Guinea, and Dr G. Brennecke, of the Berlin Mission, eighteen months | 
in South Africa and Tanganyika, both visited London — y. | and 

IMC Commitree on THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE JEWS.—The first i 
number of the revised form of the News Sheet published by the above Com-! TMC t 
mittee has been well received. It will appear bi-monthly. 

A meeting of the Committee will take place at the Evangelische Akademie | the U, 
Christophorusstift, Hemer bei Iserlohn, Germany, July 21st to 25th. Pl 

India and Pakistan.—The Rev. Pavt RamasEsHAN, a minister of the act 
Church of South India, has been appointed to the secretariat of the Christian) 
Council and is expected to take up his work on July Ist. Under a new? 
arrangement there will be no Executive Secretaryship, each member of oh 
the secretarial team assuming the chairmanship for one year. Dr E. C. report 
Buatry is the first chairman of the secretariat. An invitation has been assigr 
extended to the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches to 
meet in India in December 1952. The West Pakistan Christian Council has | them 
now become a separate unit and has applied for membership in the Inter- \ while 
national Missionary Council. Its secretary is the Rev. Toaxkur Das. The 3 

schoc 











Council will maintain close relationships with the Christian Council of India. 
In the Church of South India the Rev. Norman Carr Sarcant has been 
elected Bishop of Mysore in succession to the late Bishop GurusHANTA. 
Bishop Sargant, author of a notable study of the indigenous expansion of the | build 











' visitings Church (The Dispersal of the Tamil Church), began his missionary service in 
ouncil df India in 1931 with the Methodist Missionary Society. 
a Dr Henprix Krazmer, Director of the Ecumenical Institute, Chateau 
issionary de Bossey, and a Vice-Chairman of the IMC, has been engaged in an intensive 
olle from e of consultations and lectures, in co-operation with the Christian 
the Neal Bouncils of India and West Pakistan. In Pakistan, discussions inevitably 
the New’ centred on the Christian a proach to Islam and Dr Kraemer constantly posed 
part ins) the ion : ‘ Does the Church propose to continue existing in predominantly 
M lands or to live as a real Church?’ In India the consultations have 
a been related to the IMOC’s ‘ Immediate Action’ programme, with special 
quainted) reference to the question of religious syncretism. 
ational} ‘Famine, as we have grown to understand this awful word, does not 
sb exist to any wide extent at this stage, but the spectre of famine hovers over 
the land. . . . There is nothing more vital or of greater importance to-day 
munism./ than to meet this menace.’ These words of the Prime Minister of India point 
to a fear which underlies much of India’s life to-day, and which is on the 
from all| hearts of missionaries. In the States of Bihar and Madras there are large 
$200,000. greas where grievous suffering already exists and where the food shortage 
$96,000. lee to become worse. Various governments outside India have rendered 





some assistance and negotiations for further help are proceeding. Ways and 
means are also being sought, through several constituent councils of the 
...| IMC, by which at least token aid may be rendered through Christian 
> to visit! voluntary organizations. 


Mission) — Japan.—The Fourth General Assembly of the National Christian Council 
h Africa. was held in Tokyo in March with 77 delegates and 62 associate members 
onthe in hag gh tage caer Enea nee ed in research on 
1 months | of the NOC. The Assembly was addressed by Dr E. Sraney Jonzs 
|and Dr Davin McKzrru, who were invited guests. Evangelism was the 
The amt pdominating theme of the meeting, and the Christian Council has asked the 
~ve Com / TMC to provide a foreign consultant to work with the NCC’s commission on 
evangelism, It has also been proposed that a deputation of laymen from 
ni 





i\kademie 


ted States might visit Japan in an e effort. 
Plans for a radio broadcasting p e have been submitted by the 
NCC to the Radio Visual Education Communications Committee, in 
r of the | the hope that a substantial e can be embarked upon this year. 
Christian | As a result of the work of Dr Inma Higusaven in Japan during the 
cs om year the NCC is setting up a Department of Home and Family Life. 
<7 ing developments in the field of Christian literature have been 


» “| reported by Dr Fioyp Smack.ock and Mrs Suackiock, who are on special 
has been assignment to Japan to work in this field, one being the attempt to stimulate 
irches to | the efforts of independent Christian publishers, rather than to compete with 

| hem. Significant Christian magazines are being subsidized and encouraged, 
while a substantial programme of translation and original production is being 
as. The [Giaeed, inclading a concordance and commentaries. The Japan Council of 
istian Education is being encouraged to make the preparation of Sunday- 

has been | school curriculum material a pri aim in its programme. 
ISHANTA.| The Japan Interboard Committee has approved the purchase of two 
on of the buildings in Yokosuka for a Social Service Centre, which will also serve for 
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retreats and other religious meetings. Some twenty Japanese connected with | bring | 
Christian work will be visiting the United States in 1951 on scholarships } might 

through the Interboard Committee. Plans for the continued work} Th 
of the erection of a new building for the Tokyo Language School have been | United 
approved. by Dr 


oranda Leap of the necessity reluctantly accepted by missionary 
societies y, a recent public statement of the China Inland Mission 
speaks of complete evacuation rather than the large-scale withdrawal of these | 
missionaries. With very few individual exceptions missionaries of all de-|set u 
nominations have either left the mainland or are dwaiting exit permits and |Co-op 

rt. This action is so clearly desired by the churches in China that |tribut 
no other course has been regarded as open, even —_— it also means accept- 
ing the severance—at least for the time being—of normal fraternal and 
oecumenical relations between Christians in China and their brethren else- |gramr 
where. As to a possible return of missionaries in some future changed 
situation, again the CIM statement reflects general policy: ‘If we do so, [by a! 
it must be by the clear invitation of the Chinese churches, to serve even more |Natio 
definitely under their direction.’ In this situation, coupled with the absence jwith rH 
of authentic news as to the most recent events, prayer rather than speculation help 
is the wisest and most fruitful activity in whieh all friends of China can pof the 
engage. In cage ng, ice service the words of the open letter sent earlier main 
in the year from the Church of Christ in China to missionary societies formerly} Dr 
co-operating with it should be kept in mind: ‘Christian memories and jPresb: 
influences abide, and in Christ no thought or labour or prayer of love is ever 
lost. . . . We assure you that the Church of Christ in China will always bejof th 
true to the faith once for all delivered to the saints, to the Word of God, to frel: 
the teachings of Christ and to the eternal Gospel of our Lord. Will you je 
oe torsional coke we 5 ds lye urch may be made a more 

tting instrument of God’s holy purpose for China and for the world.’ 


Korea.—Dr Hyunexi J. Lew, President of the Methodist Theological 0! 
Seminary in Seoul, and Dr Kyune-cmx Han, pastor of the Young Nakp 
pe Ae Church in Seoul, have been visiting the United States and jncluc 

as a special embassy from the churches of Korea. The visit was jLago 
sponsored by the Department of Oecumenical Relations of the National jwas 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. Conferences were held with 
these leaders ing the re-organization of the National Christian Council 
and the Council of Christian Education, and the best means of meeting the 
urgent needs in Korea for personnel, literature, and the re-organization of 
educational and medical institutions. a) tl 

Dr Herzen Kim, President of Ewha University, is visiting the Unitedflraw: 
States, Canada, Formosa and the Philippines on a ‘ thank-you’ mission f 
the Korean Government. Speaking at a luncheon sponsored by the Division 
of Foreign Missions of the National Council in New York she stated :missi 
‘ Christians on one hand have suffered the most ; on the other hand, 
of this rich feeling of strength and courage that is coming from within, this 
Grace from God, they have suffered the least’. Dr Kim spoke of the severe} M 
lack of personnel and asked that the mission boards of North America shouldthe F 
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ted with | bring students to America for training during this emergency so that they 
10larships | might be ready to return for the reconstruction period to follow. 
ued work} The task of relating the relief service of voluntary organizations to the 
ave been | United Nations’ Relief and Rehabilitation e is being facilitated 
by Dr Henry D. AppenzeLer, who has en’ Korea as an ‘ inspector of 
issions ’ and is handling the distribution of Church World Service relief. 
Lissionary 


i Mission} Indonesia.—As a result of the report’ (referred to in the last issue of 
jrawal of these Notes) of the special delegation sponsored by the IMC, there is being 
of all de-jset up in the United States an ‘ Inter-Board Committee on American 
rmits and |Co-operation for Christian work in Indonesia’. Participating boards will con- 
hina that \tribute to a co-operative field budget to be administered by the Inter-Board 


















ns accept- ittee, and personnel will go out as from the same Committee with 
ernal and juniform salaries, allowances, etc. The significance of this co-operative pro- 
hren else- gramme will rest, in part, on a wide basis of participation by a substantial 
» changed jnumber of American mission boards rather than a much larger initial effort 
we do 80, by @ few societies. The plans are proceeding in close consultation with the 
even more |National Council of Churches in In lndeneda. Contact is also being maintained 
e absence 


ith the National Missio Council of Australia, through a ec 
pin Indonesia may be foplissnenine: as well as with the missiona 

bf the Netherlands which, though on a smaller scale than hi ane; apes 
aaintaining their historic service with the churches in Indonesia. 

Dr and Mrs Winsurn T. Tuomas, assigned to Indonesia by the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.8.A., etre gg ee Rewer Ie MRE 
field under this co-operative arrangement. Dr Thomas, at the request 
the National Council and Missionsconsulate, will be msible for public 
lations with the churches of North America, Great Bri itain, and other 

countries interested in Indonesia. 


always be 
of God, to 


Africa.—Tue Province or West Arrica.—At a historic service held in 
» Cathedral Church of St George, Freetown, on April 17th, the ARCHBISHOP 
CaNTERBURY relinquished his jurisdiction over five African dioceses and the 
new Church of the Province of West Africa came into being. The Province 
mcludes the present dioceses of Accra, Gambia and the Rio Po: Niger, 
Lagos and Sierra Leone. The Bishop of Lagos, the Right Rev. i. G: Vastoo, 
| National jwas elected the first Archbishop. 
held with, The annual meeting of the Conseil Protestant du Congo took place from 
sn Council February 18th to 25th, and was presided over by the Rev. P. P. S.oves, of 
eeting the the Africa Inland Mission. The dominant note of the meeting was ev; m. 
ization of Among questions relative to the Church, two commanded special attention : 
@) the urgent need in urban centres to which rural populations are 
he Unitedjirawn in increasing numbers: (6) the need for training African ch 
capable of taking the place of the missionary. In anticipation of 
seventy-fifth anniversary (1953) of the arrival of the first testant 
i ies in the Congo, a Jubilee brochure and a Congo Mission Year 
are in course of preparation. 


the severe} Madagasear.—The Fifth General Synod of the churches associated with 
‘ica sho’ French Protestant Mission in Madagascar, meeting in Antananarivo, has 
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Evangelism must be augmented; many are still in ignorance of the Gooj 
Tidings. Mission stations have still to be set up. Further, close co-operati 
between missionaries and Malagasy is essential if the Church of Christ is 
be established in Madagascar and guided to its spiritual coming-of-age, and 
if a wider vision is to be afforded of the one Church Universal. We therefore, 
earnestly entreat that the churches of France shall be unremitting in thei 
efforts to send us more and more missionaries, pastors, headmasters and Churct 


others. heol 
Latin America.—A Conference on Industrial Evangelism has been held engi 


issued a message to the Protestant Churches of France in which it dec insti 
that : ‘ The time is not yet come for the number of missionaries to be lessen Agr 
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in Mexico City, the speakers including three factory workers and one farm, < 
leader. A report-document is promised which, it is hoped, may serve as aj 
guide to those whose interest in industrial evangelism was stirred by the Li 
visit of Dr Henry Jongs, referred to in the last issue of these Notes. Mrs L 
An encouraging report is received on the work of radio evangelism which} 
the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America started in 1948. Plans “er 
in hand for the adaptation and translation into Spanish of the forty-odd radi ‘i 
es of ‘ The Radio Edition of the Bible’ made by the Protestant. va . 
io Commission in New York. U 
Persistent reports of discrimination against Protestants, with occasional 7 
outbreaks of violence, are received from Mexico and—=still more seriously th 
from Colombia. In the Dominican Republic the organization known a|*~ Pia 
‘Jehovah’s Witnesses’ has been officially disbanded by a decree of the Y ‘ 
Secretary of the Interior and Police. ad 
North Ameriea.—The Division of Foreign Missions of the Nationi|*24™ 
Council of Churches of Christ has appointed a ‘Strategy Committee’ ‘ to) *™P 
give careful thought to the new opportunities and obligations confrontingy , 
the American mission boards and to rethink the approach of the Division of Inc 
and its component parts to its task’. Prior attention is being given to the ‘eit 
best use to be made of China missionary personnel and funds and to liliter: 
strategic lessons to be learned from experience in China. } 
During the last three months there has been an added emphasis on the 
material relief sre of CuurcH Worip Szrvice because of th voi 
desperate Buen of the refugee populations in East Asia, the Middle East and}, 
Europe. 8 is asking for 12,000,000 pounds of contributed supplies, valuedj * 
at $4,000,000. In order to bring —— relief to Korea a temporary organiz + a 
tion known as American Relief for Korea has been developed, under the} ”*” 
auspices of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies, to provide a sing G 
agency for a public appeal for clothing and funds. More than 33,980 displaced ‘eave! 
age neem aR orate goa Ore mage A rit 30%b the ( 
951. American churches have undertaken to make it cael for : 
eligible Protestant and Orthodox D.Ps to reach America, and resettlement} 
opportunities are being sought for families for whom individual assuranc 
have not yet been secured. 


Twenty-three missionaries and graduate students, representing eight 
different denominations and serving in some nine countries, have attende 
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» institute on rural extension education methods held at the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in Washington, D.C. 
At Cornell University, two Christian students from India, J. B. CarramBar 
. fend SHANTILAL P. Buaaat, are doing graduate study in agricultural extension 
- teducation methods. Mr Chitambar will join the Allahabad Agricultural 
ajjinstitute for the purpose of developing village extension service. Mr Bhagat 
“will take up service with the Christian Rural Service and Training Centre, 
interdenominational effort under development in western India. 
In connexion with the IMC’s studies in the Missionary Obligation of the 
Church several strong commissions, in which leading North American 
jans and mission-board executives are taking an active part, have 

























on Literacy Campaigns.—The Laubach Literacy Team (Dr Franx Lavpacn, 
red whisk Mrs Lavsacu, Rosert Lavsacs, and Purr Gray, artist) has visited a 

Plans series of Muslim countries—Algeria, Tripoli, Egypt, Lebanon, Afghanistan. 
; {From Tripoli Dr Laubach writes, ‘ The challenge of literacy here is appalling, 
for less than five per cent of the adult men can read, and not even one per 
ent of the women’. Dr Laubach visited the refugee camp at Gaza, where 
the United Nations is caring for most of the 850,000 Arabs who fied from 
Palestine. ‘The United Nations Relief Works Administration invited me to 
see the remarkable literacy campaign which has been set up and supervised 
| Sehachge Christian woman named Halana Mikhael,’ writes Dr Laubach. 
; year UNRWA asked her to go to Gaza, where 20,000 refugees are 
crowded. There she astonished everyone with the campaign she started, 
. National] #24 which was carried on entirely by volunteer teachers. Now she goes from 
ittee ’ ‘| mp to — throughout Jordan and Syria organizing campaigns and 

. raining ers. 

a At Nasrapur, India, the Laubach team met with delegates from all parts 
ven to the % India at a conference for preparation of literature for new literates. The 
nd to the sit to Afghanistan, where nearly ninety-five per cent of the population is 

te, was at the invitation of the Government and with the active co- 
tion of Dr Asput Masrp, the Minister of Education. Within four weeks, 


occasional 
seriously. 


known # 
ree of th 


Sis on th charts and a text-book in Persian had been finished and distributed, and fifty 
, East anjluiterate soldiers taught to read the 47-page primer. In Burma the team 
es, valual ppes to prepare literacy primers in Burmese, Kachin and Lahu, and, in co- 


operation with the Burma Christian Literature Society and the Government, 
to arrange for the publication of follow-up reading. 


Great Britain.—The Festival of Britain opened with a great service of 
worship in St Paul’s Cathedral at which the Royal Family and members of 
the Government were present. Daily services are being conducted in the 
frestival Church (St John’s, Waterloo Road), where also the Conference of 

British Missionary Societies is presenting a weekly programme dealing with 
the missionary enterprise and the life of the younger churches. 
- 44 The British Council of Churches, on the recommendation of its Inter- 
;,4 national Department (which also acts on behalf of the Conference of British 


’ organiz- 
under the 


aCeU) 





Missionary Societies), has urged its member churches ‘ to take common agi 
to maintain, and if possible to strengthen, the available means of commum 
tion and intercourse with the churches in Eastern Europe and China’. 
same resolutions urge the churches ‘ to oppose racial discrimination when 
it is found at home or overseas’, and to make clear their support to} 
Government in giving ‘ economic assistance to the peoples of Asia and Aff 
even if it means reducing standards of living in this country ’. : 
The needs of coloured workers in Great Britain (now estimated to nun 
between 40,000 and 60,000) continue to be pressed upon the attention of 
churches. Several missionary societies, in co-operation with the churel 
have set apart whole-time workers in this field, and in April an import 
conference on policy was held in Liverpool at which representatives’ 
churches and missions, government departments, universities and volunt 
societies were present. Proposals made by the conference are based on’ 
assertion that ‘the right policy is not segregation but assimilation, withg 
any bar or discrimination ’. a 


; 


The subject of the annual meeting of the Conference of Missionag 


Societies (Swanwick, June 12th to 15th) is Church, World and Missi 
Among other aims, the conference is being asked to consider how far} 
experience of missions in East Asia during recent years affords guidance’ 
future action in other parts of the world. The chairman is the Rev. 


M. A. C. Warren and the chaplain the Rev. R. K. Orcnarp. Speakg 
include the Rev. C. W. Ranson, the Rev. L. Constanting, Dr T. G. Se 


Dr J. W. C. Doveatt and the Rev. G. Bastz Jackson. j 
Visitors to the British Conference have included Dr Emory Ross, of 
Division of Foreign Missions, U.S.A., who has engaged in valuable consu 


tions with both Conference and IMC officers. Dr Ross’s visit was al 
made the occasion for conference with the British members of the grou 


responsible for the co-operating centres in Brussels, Paris and Lisbon. 


discussions were the more valuable through the presence of those in chang 
of the centres, the Rev. H. W. Coxit1, Pasteur E. Cuazeaup and the Rew 


Dr J. T. Tucker. 


A moving tribute to the work of the Vellore Christian College was ma 


by the Viscountess MoUNTBATTEN OF Burma at a concert arranged by 


Friends of Vellore at the Royal Albert Hall in April. £850 was contribut 


to Vellore as the net proceeds of the concert. 


Recent losses by death include the passing of Prebendary W. E. 


HOLLAND, an outstanding missionary to India and one of the early lead 


of the Student Christian Movement, and Dr Lavineron Hart, a pioneer! 


western education in China and founder of the TientsinAnglo-Chinese Co 
African Abstracts, a quarterly review issued by the International Afri 
Institute (Seymour House, 17 Waterloo Place, London, 8.W.1.), has comple 


its first volume. It has received wide recognition for the facilities which 
affords to those concerned to keep informed of articles appearing in periodies 


on human problems in Africa. With the termination of a generous gi 
from Unesco, this publication will depend on a considerable increase in 
number of subscriptions (26s. a year). 
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